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CHAPTER I. 

"Jog on, jog on the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile, ah ! 
A cheerful heart goes all the way, 
Yoiir sad one tires in a mile, ah ! " 

Seeing no chance of Susan's fetching 
the hammer and chisel till after the 
dinner was cooked and she had waited at 
table, and taken away the remains of the 
food, Myra put on her bonnet and set 
off to find a carpenter herself. 

"Can you tell me where to find a 
carpenter ? " she said to a girl of ten. who 
was staring at the lady's bonnet,' every 
ray of intelligence being concentrated in 
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the gaze at the ribbon and flower which 
surmounted the delicate fabric on Myra's 
head 

Myia repeated the question. 

" Dunnaw/' said the girl. 

"Sweet simplicity," thought the young 
lady scoffingly. "How very unattractive 
is ignorance." 

She addressed the same question to 
a boy, a proceeding on her part which 
seemed to occasion desperate disturbance 
*on the outside of his head, judging by 
the hurried manner in which he scratched 
it ; but no other result being obtained, 
she did at length what she should have 
done at first, and going to the general 
shop, continued her inquiry there for the 
carpenter^s abode. 

"What might you be a- wanting of 
Adams, ma'am, if I might ask, for he's 
mostly at the public-house at this time 
of the evening ? " 

It was evening to the bucolical world. 
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though Peath had not yet sat down to 
the boiled knuckle of mutton, with rice 
and caper sauce. 

" I only wanted to borrow a hammer 
and chisel," replied Myra, rather ashamed 
of being suspected of an intention to rout 
Adams out of the public-house. 

"Oh, I can lend you a hammer and 
chisel," said the good-natured woman, 
who hoped, by being obliging, to secure 
Myra as a good customer. " I dare 
say you won't break the chisel, and it 
won't show that you *have handled the 
hammer." 

Myra thanked her very cordially, and 
sunk in the opinion of the shopkeeper 
by refusing her offer of letting her little 
boy carry them to the vicarage for her, 
such persons being of the opinion of 
a lady of the bed-chamber, who declared 
that the strange occupant of one must 
be a real princess, because she com- 
plained of a crumpled rose leaf that the 
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lady had placed as a test under the sheet. 
To be able to do nothing for oneself 
is in their opinion the ensign of true 
nobility. 

Myra was far too anxious to open the 
case of the harp to trust footsteps more 
tardy than her own. She walked well and 
independently in tall pattens in a general 
way, but she twisted her ankles that 
evening in the hurry of her pace, the 
ring of the patten slipping off a round 
stone and extorting a suppressed exclam- 
ation of pain from her lips. 

"Well, Miss!" said Susan testily, with 
the carving-fork stuck into the smoking 
knuckle, as she was seen fishing it up 
from the kettle through a mist of steam 
which covered her face with hot drops 
resembling tears. " Well ! youVe been 
and fetched it yourself. So impatient 
— no better than a baby." 

This was Susan's bitterest reproach. 
She had hoped for a little excuse to go 
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out and have a chat with the carpenter's 
wife, and bring home the hammer just 
before they rang for prayers. For Myra 
had requested Peath to begin as he 
meant to go on, with family prayers. 
Poor Peath tried to defer the custom 
till they were settled, he said, on which 
his merry wife went off into laughter, and 
said that had been the excuse of one 
of her father's pupils for not buying a 
tooth-brush — he would do so when he 
felt settled. Then becoming grave, she 
said that Susan would sit up all night, 
and burn dips numberless, if she did not 
conclude the day as she had been in the 
habit of doing for twenty years of her life. 
If dear Pea^h did not feel well, slie would 
read them ; and as dear Peath had a 
cold and sore throat, or thought he had — 
which produced the same effect — Myra 
did read them. 

Myra worked away at the harp case with 
chisel and hammer. At length she had 
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raised all the nails, but the cover of one 

side was too heavy to be lifted without 

« 

assistance. Susan was merciless. 

*• I'm just going to carry in the boiled 
mutton, Mrs. Sandridge. Better take the 
kitchen candle and run upstairs and wash 
your hands and brush your hair, my dear ; 
master won't like to see you like a wild 
cat" 

It was hard to give up her harp at the 
very moment when she expected that it 
would flash on her in all its beauty, but 
she took Susan's advice, knowing that 
Peath, if kept waiting, would be " nursing 
his wrath to keep it warm," whilst the 
mutton was getting cold. She came down, 
looking as lovely as seventeen can look, 
when lighted by hope and expectation. 

Peath was rather inclined to complain 
of the insipidity of the boiled knuckle of 
mutton till his wife put the caper sauce 
on his plate. 

The wine had not arrived, but she 
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had procured some tolerable brandy from 
the public-house, and Peath, who was both 
hungry and full of his next day's per- 
formance in the pulpit, ate very heartily, 
for it is idle folks who grumble most about 
their food. 

The next day. Peath was very grave and 
important in all his movements. He was 
very nervous, and after looking out the 
lessons and psalms of the day, he read 
their numbers to Myra, to be sure they 
were right. He had a very handsome 
new silk gown and a hood. It was a 
grief to Myra that the hood was not lined 
with scarlet silk ; but Peath had been a 
Cambridge man and the lining of his hood 
was white. Myra felt her heart beat very 
fast with anxiety when he walked up the 
aisle ; but as far as appearance went, he 
was very creditable to his office. His tall 
slim figure looked to advantage in the 
flowing draperies which depended from his 
shoulders ; his face was refined and grave 
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as it should look. Altogether 'Myra was 
satisfied with him. 

" Oh, if he will but leave his voice alone 
and preach naturally," was the girFs 
prayer. His matter she knew to be excel- 
lent, being her own choice. 

V 

In her anxieties about the unseen 
harp, she had forgotten to suggest to 
Peath that his congregation, being an old- 
fashioned one, would not understand the 
jerking shriek at the conclusion of every 
sentence. She flushed all over, thinking 
how she had neglected a duty, the non- 
performance of which would probably 
overwhelm Peath with ridicule and herself 
with confusion. 

Peath's voice was sweet, but feeble. He 
never could be a Boanerges, but with his 
reading the prayers no fault could be 
found ; and when at the conclusion of the 
prayers, before the beginning of the Com- 
munion Service, Peath went to the vestry 
to put on his surplice, and the clerk gave 
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out the psalm, Myra was conscious of 
heaving a sigh of relief, that so far all was 
right, and for the next quarter of an hour 
if any mistake should be made the choir 
were responsible and not Peath. 

With all the usual tunes of psalms and 
hymns Myra was well acquainted, and her 
rich full voice rolled through the vaulted 
roof, to her own satisfaction and to the 
admiration of the congregation. 

The men all observed that the parson 
had a handsome gal for a wife. Their 
wives and daughters did not trouble them- 
selves with that question at all ; they were 
only thinking that Myra's bonnet must be 
in the height of the fashion, because, in the 
first place, she was a bride, and it must 
consequently be quite new, and in the 
second place, she had just come from 
staying at her father-in-law's, the Earl of 
Arras, where there were none but great 
ladies, who had beautiful new bonnets 
every month. 
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The fact of the matter was that in the 
high pressure put on her by the invitation 
to the castle, she had purchased a "Queen" 
newspaper, and "built" not the lofty 
rhyme, but the lofty bonnet, which, with 
the accompaniment of her flowing hair 
and brilliant skin, looked as beautiful as a 
bonnet could look. The wives and daugh- 
ters bucolical sent for "Le FoUet" and 
the "Queen" newspaper, and, seeing that 
Myra's bonnet resembled one represented, 
they were convinced that in that sheet 
the publishers must have procured the 
very best patterns for their paper. 

When Peath gave out the text, and 
when Myra saw the congregation, male and 
female, all simultaneously cocking up their 
eyes and ears, with heads on one side 
like magpies to catch that which a rural 
congregation, often with justice, think the 
best part of the discourse, she felt half sick 
with nervousness. To her great relief the 
text was given out in Peath's ordinary 
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voice. He was too nervous to remember 
his lessons on elocution, and read his 
sermon as any other gentleman would, and 
excepting that he was too rapid in his 
delivery, his enunciation left nothing to 
be desired. 

As Myra was making her way to the 
church door to cool her flushed face with 
some fresh air, she heard the whispered 
observations of the congregation — " Excel- 
lent discourse. Rather shooting over their 
heads, eh ! " was the opinion of a shrewd 
young attorney, come out to spend his 
Sunday with his brother, a farmer. 

" Beautiful words ! " exclaimed an old 
cottager, who had not understood five 

* 

words in ten of the sermon, and liked it all 
the better. " Tve got the text by heart, to 
tell the old woman at home." 

The old woman at home was cooking a 
bit of bacon for dinner, with some cabbage 
purloined from the parson's glebe, and did 
not care for the text much, when her 
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husband showed her the place turned 
down in the Bible. She "knew that 
before," she said. 

Myra told Peath that he must dine 
between the services, or Susan would not 
be able to go to church in the afternoon. 
At this he rebelled. How could he read 
and preach under such circumstances ? 
Myra instanced her father, and the early 
dinners duly eaten at the curacy at one 
o'clock. Peath rejoined that Doctor Leith 
did as he pleased in his own house, and in 
that Peath meant to follow his example. 
Not to dine at one o'clock he was 
determined. 

Myra was much perplexed. She knew 
that Susan had a right to expect to go to 
church, and not only to go to church but 
to have time to go up to the little attic in 
which she slept, and dress herself in her 
best by aid of a looking-glass, four by 
eight inches in size. 

To go to worship God was one thing, 
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but not the one thing needful in the 
thoughts of the generality of servants. To 
pay their vows in the face of the congre- 
gation is their great desire, and to show 
themselves and to observe their neighbours. 

"My dear/' said Myra, temporizing, 
" you know that Susan is not our servant. 
She is here as a favour to me." 

" Then for Heaven's sake get rid of her, 
and take two efficient servants," said Peath, 
very crossly. 

" Granted," replied his wife. " Then 
for once could you not eat your roast beef 
and delicious Yorkshire pudding under it 
at one o'clock to-day ? " 

"No, I cannot and will not" 

" Very well, then," said Myra in despair. 
" We must dine, Susan and I, and you 
shall have cgld beef with your tea." 

She ran off when she had said this, to 
permit no rQply. She felt her temper 
becoming rebellious, and sought safety in 
flight. There was that terrible harp case 
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lying against the kitchen dresser. Neither 
of the women had been able to remove the 
cover — it was caught by a rebellious nail in 
some way which their unskilled hands and 
dull heads could not fathom. Peath could 
probably have done it, having greater 
strength, but Myra did not choose to 
expose herself to the risk of a refusal. 

When one o'clock came, Peath sat in his 
study, reading his afternoon discourse. 
Myra entered with a fork and plate, and 
on it a piece of Yorkshire pudding, smok- 
ing hot 

"Oh,** said Peath, looking pleased, 
"youve brought my luncheon; you must 
get me a little very weak brandy and 
water, my dear Myra. I hope I shall do 
better this afternoon. I quite foi^ot my 
lessons in elocution this morning till it was 
too late." 

" Pray, Peath," said the wife, putting 
her hand on his shoulder in her earnest- 
ness, "pray do not make any alteration, 
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excepting preaching a little more slowly. 
Really, it was excellent. Had you heard 
how highly you were praised by the 
congregation as I did, you would have 
been nearly as pleased as I was. Not 
quite, Peath, for praise given to a person 
one loves is more valuable than any 
bestowed on oneself." 

Peath ate his pudding, and was happy. 
In the afternoon he was less nervous, 
and preached better. The sermon was 
closely reasoned and eloquent, " and 
Betty's praised for labours, not her own," ' 
said Myra to herself Strange to say, 
that though she knew that her father had 
made those " dry bones " to " live," she 
felt proud of her simple automaton. 

On Monday morning she desired one 
of the gardeners to come in and help to 
unpack the case of the harp. She stooped 
down, trying to peer within the dark 
receptacle, and heard a mysterious twang, 
which made her start to her feet. At 
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length the heavy cover was removed, and 
revealed a shabby harp, dimly seen through 
dust, and confused circles of strings of 
different sizes. The variety of atmosphere 
to which the instrument had been sub- 
jected had culminated in the fracture of 
the lowest catgut G. The ruined harp 
was lifted out of its case with the tender- 
ness due to its aged and forlorn condition. 
Its rebellious strings caught Myra on the ^ 
face as she leaned towards it. 

"Wants a deal of doing up, I should 
say," suggested the gardener. 

Susans looks said, "Well, Miss! I 
hope you're pleased now." 

" Where is it to go, Miss ? " asked the 
man. 

" In the drawing-room," said Myra 
faintly. 

To have the harp restrung for her 
sister-in-law never had entered into the 
tranquil head of Lady Iris. She meant no 
unkindness; she had only the negative 
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want of consideration resulting from 
having had everything supplied to herself 
without trouble — without even a wish to 
obtain it. Of Myra's thirsty longings to 
possess a harp she had a very faint con- 
ception. Of course harps were dear things 
to buy. Hers cost a hundred and sixty 
guineas ; but any one would string Mrs. 
Peath's harp for her. It was such a trifle 
— not worth thinking of. So the harp was 
packed by directions from Saunders, with 
the dust of bygone years on its dimmed 
gilding, and the remnants of broken 
strings from its soundless frame. 

The door of the d,rawing-room was 
closed, and the gardener suggested to 
Susan that a pint of beer would be accept- 
able, and was told in reply that the carrier 
had not brought the cask yet ; and Myra 
sat down with a tremulous look, arid eyes 
brimming with tears of disappointment to 
contemplate her harp. 

" Nasty thing ! " A heroine may use a 
VOL. n.. c 
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word so inappropriate, when the master of 
a public school does likewise. " Where can 
it go ? What a shabby set they are — those 
Sandridges ! FU put it in the dirty clothes 
closet/' she said, meaning to revenge on 
the harp all her vexation and disappoint- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



" Sorrow endureth for a night, but joy coTneth in the 



morning, 



» 



Myra was so self-occupied that she did 
not hear a little scuffle of heavy feet 
oujside. The door opened and she 
found herself clasped in the arms of her 
dear old father. 

" Oh, papa ! " she cried, with her arms 
round his neck, and her face buried in 
the breast of his great coat Then all her 
pent-up feelings of vexation overflowed 
and, in the words of Shakspeare, she 
" rained the tears of lamentation," in the 
words of Sam Slick, " she boo-hooed right 
out." 

" What is it, my dear ? Let me get off 
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my great coat, it is heavy this relaxing 
weather. What are you crying about ? " 

Her father put his hat, coat, and 
walking-stick on the table, and leading 
Myra to a chair, he sat down by her. 

" Where's Sandridge ? Is he ill ? " 

The old man could not believe that 
any young wife could show such con- 
vulsive grief except under two circum- 
tances — one, that her husband was at 
the point of death ; the other that he 
had been committing some grave offence ; 
possibly had been searching the glebe 
over for ash twigs, to administer a tunding 
according to Winchester ideas of justice 
and mercy amongst '* nice and gentle " 
boys. To be sure Peath was an Eton 
boy, but there is no saying of what a man 
may not become guilty, when invested 
by marital authority with the right of 
tunding his wife with a stick no thicker 
than his thumb. 

"It is nothing," sobbed Myra. " Peath 
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is very well — made a capital breakfast this 
morning-7-rm sure," sobbing, for she was 
rather injured that her father should give 
all his interest to Peath, on first coming. 

" Well, then, why do you cry ? " 

" Oh, I don't know. All is wrong — 
altogether wrong. Oh, papa, I wish I 
were home with you ! Marriage is not 
pleasant at all. I hate his people, and 
I don't like Peath much. Men are so 
particular about their eating." 

" Tm sure," said the Doctor, naturally 
siding with the man, " Peath always 
seemed to me the most contented of 
men, at the curacy." 

" Yes, he gave us all his content 
there, and has kept his discontent for 
his own home." 

" Never mind, my dear ; every one has 
his troubles in this world. The great 
secret is not to look at them through a 
magnifying glass. Come, cheer up ! " 

" I believe," said Myra, trying to 
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smile through her tears, "that I cried 
because I am so disappointed about the 
harp." 

" The harp ! You can't play on the 
harp ? '' 

" No ; but Lady Iris, Lord Lyrate s 
wife, sent me an old one, and it is not 
right — ^all the strings are broken/' And 
touching on the proximate cause of grief, 
she burst into fresh tears and sobs. " It is 
very silly, papa ; but I counted on it so 
much, and I am so disappointed." 

" My dear ! you say you hate his 
people, and his brother's wife gives 
you a harp! Surely this is just a little 
ungrateful." 

"She might just as well have left it 
alone," said the girl, with eyes flashing 
through her tears. " There's an ugly dirty 
thing, and only five strings on it. And 
oh, papa ! " 

And she hung her pretty head on 
his shoulder, and whispered — 
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"He is such a fool to live with after 
you — you, papa!" 

'^ My dear ! When I consented for you 
to marry him I knew that he was free 
from vices, and that his income, though 
small, would give you a house to shelter 
your head and bread-and-butter to eat." 

" You gave me bread-and-butter," said 
the weeping daughter ; " but he will eat 
all the butter, and leave me dry bread. 
Oh, papa, he is really a sneak." 

'* A what } " cried Doctor Leith, with 
kindling anger. "What language have 
you been learning whilst away from me ? 
* To sneak ' is a verb, but the sub- 
stantive is a 'sneakup,' if you mean 
a pitiful fellow. But I am shocked that 
you should apply such language to your 
husband. You have bound yourself 
to honour him." 

" Then I bound myself to an impossi- 
bility ; but have patience, sir. I shall be 
much better behaved now I have made 
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you my safety-valve. You are my reeds, 
and better behaved than those of old — 
you will not whisper my secrets. And 
now, papa, will you have some break- 
fast ? " 

No ; I breakfasted at six, before I set 
out. 

" More reason why you should want 






some." 



" I had rather talk, Myra ; my time is 
sh©rt. A return ticket suits a poor man 
best, you know, so I took one." 

Myra was not to be pacified ; she danced 
out of the room to order Susan to get 
some breakfast for her master, and then 
returned. 

"Now do sit down, child. I want to 
tell you something. I have had a letter." 
What, about another pupil ? " 
No ; better than that." 

"What, then?" 

" From the Bishop of Dulchester." 

Myra's face flushed, and her eyes 
sparkled. 



it 
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" Did he mention me ? " she asked 
eagerly. 

"Why, you vain puss, I believe you 
have fallen in love with the old Bishop." 

" No wonder, I am sure. He is the 
only nice person I have seen since I 
married." 

" Nice } Myra ! " 

"Oh, papa, don't be so particular. 
Intelligent, friendly, kind, thinking and 
talking of you — no wonder I called him 
nice. 

" But, my dear, you would apply that 
epithet to an apple tart You are like a 
slatternly housewife — take one article for 
a dozen purposes, without reference to its 
fitting." 

" Oh, well, I like what Mrs. Malaprop 
calls a ' suitable derangement of epitaphs.' 
Oh, papa, what a comfort to talk to' one 
who knows one's language ! — 

' What lively pleasure to divine 
The thought half said, the hinted line,' 
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though you did ' snub me when I was in 
spirits.' Now tell me what the Bishop 
said. First, 111 tell you that I told Peath 
that I was sure I could make him talk to 
me in preference to any one else, and I 
am certain that he liked me best" 

" I will (ell you what he says. He offers 
me the living of Wellspring, near Round 
Wood, five hundred a-year, much below 
my deserts, but the only one that he has 
at present vacant He says a great deal 
about my kindness to him when we were 
boys, in which I think his memory must be 
at fault, as I can remember not kindness, 
but a good deal of rough play between us. 
Why he should have remembered me at 
all filled me with amazement His grati- 
tude seemed to me to resemble the wheat 
wrapped for three thousand years in the 
swathings of a mummy, to come into life 
and beauty by the unexpected accidents of 
sunshine and showers." 

" Exactly so, my dear papa. You see. 
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I was the accident, and I may say the 
sunshine." 

" Well, I will not deny it, Myra, though 
you were very showery too a few minutes 

ago." 

" Have you seen your new residence ? " 

" No, my child ; I came to tell you of 
it first" 

" Ooo-h, papa ! I need not have 
married. I might have gone and lived 
with you in a new place," 

Her father smiled. 

" I do not think that anything short of 
your meeting the Bishop of Dulchester, 
and reminding him of me, would have 
procured me this preferment. Tell me all 
that you talked about." 

So Myra told him, and Doctor Leith 
very much approved what he had done, 
thinking of it as if performed by a 
stranger, for in age we thus judge of our- 
selves in youth. The identity seems 
scarcely the same. 
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"Do you not think, my dear, that I 
ought to see your husband ? " 

" Yes, papa, certainly. Poor Peath ! I 
had forgotten him in the pleasure of seeing 
you again." 

She went to speak to her husband, 
whom she found in the gloom of offended 
jealousy and dignity. Susan had rushed 
into his study, with the news of her 
master's arrival. He supposed he was 
nobody in his own house ! Why could not 
his father-in-law come into the room where 
he was, instead of going to talk treason, 
— probably about him — in the drawing- 
room ? When, therefore, Myra rushed in 
with the intelligence, " Papa is come ! " 
Peath looked, as she thought, but did not 
say, " like a pan of skimmed milk turned 
sour." 

" So it seems," he answered gloomily. 

"Are. you not glad ? I am so very 
glad," said the disappointed wife, who 
ought to hav6 felt guilty about all she 



L 
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had expressed with regard to the husband ; 
but did not, having forgotten it 

She looked for sympathy in her joy in 
seeing her father from one who had none 
to give. 

" Shall he come in ? " she asked in a 
more subdued tone. 

" No, I will go and see him in the 
drawing-room." 

Peath's notion of being a gentleman 
' made him assume a manner of cordiality 
wjiich he did not feel. On hearing of 
the promised living, he drew himself up. 

" My family," he said, " doubtless have 
much influence over the mind of the 
Bishop of Dulchester. I am happy," con- 
tinued he grandly, "that^'the result should 
have been so satisfactory and advantageous 
to yourself. The Bishop, no doubt, was 
anxious to oblige mer 

" Whatever may have been the reason," 
said the Doctor smiling, " I am sure you 
must rejoice with me in the result." 
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Myra poured out the tea for her father, 
and some conversation took place between 
the gentlemen with regard to commutation 
of tithes, rent charges, &c., and Doctor 
Leith, having finished his tea and toast, 
suggested that it was time for him to 
walk back to the station. Myra said she 
would accompany him part of the way, 
and till she was ready with her bonnet 
and doak, Peath showed the Doctor his 
glebe. 

" Ah ! '* said his father-in-law, " you 
have some nice cabbages there. About 
two acres, I imagine. You are having 
them cleared off, I see." 

" Yes," said Peath ; " they are most 
unpleasant to the senses where they are." 

"Well, now, how much have you sold 
them for ? Three pounds ten shillings an 
acre would be about their value." 

Peath flushed " I am thinking of 
having this part of the garden inoculated," 
he said, rather proud of his knowledge of 
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the word, and avoiding the answer as to 
the value of the cabbages. 

" Where will you get your grass ? " 
asked his father-in-law. 

"Oh, anywhere," said Peath, indiffer- 
ently ; " by the side of the highways and 
by-ways." 

"Better get leave of the lord of the 
manor first, my dear Sandridge ; but I 
fear you will find inoculation rather an 
expensive proceeding. Have you had an 
estimate as to the cost ? " 

" No, I have not There is a man 
who was factotum to the last incumbent 
— Lanniss ; he will manage it all as reason- 
ably as he can, he says. I may trust to 
him. He takes all my tithes, too — a very 
useful fellow." 

Doctor Leith sighed. " Do not trust 
him, my dear son. No man can find a sub- 
stitute who will look after his interests as 
he could personally. Are the tithes taken 
in kind ? " 
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" No ; commuted." 

" Then what do you mean by his taking 
your tithes ? " 

" Oh, I meant to say that I have 
promised to let my fifty-two acres of glebe 
to Lanniss for a certain rent, keeping 
these two acres on which we look from 
the windows for grass." 

" Grass is good, and looks well, but it 
is a long time before it becomes pro- 
ductive," said the father. " It ought not 
to be fed off for three years. I suppose 
you can buy milk ? " 

" Yes, from Lanniss — Lanniss keeps a 
cow," replied the young husband. 

Doctor Leith was too wise to speak his 
thoughts. He hojped he should be able 
to give Myra a hiAt. He had exacted 
implicit obedience from Peath as his pupil, 
but now he did not even urge his advice. 

Myra came down prepared to accom- 
pany her father, and said faintly to her 
husband, " Will you not go with us } " 
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She knew that he would be a terrible 
incubus on the pleasure she felt in being 
with her father. Peath had not recovered 
his temper quite, but was in some degree 
pacified. He looked at his feet which 
were still slippered, after the fashion of 
men who are lazy, and have no spring 
of elasticity in them in the morning hours. 

" I fear I cannot wait," ^aid the Doctor. 
" I cannot afford to lose my train." 

" Peath, dear," cried his wife, "get 
your boots on and come and meet me 
— do ! " and she danced up and kissed him 
then and there before her father. 

Peath blushed a little and smiled, and 
told her not to go far, and she flung a 
laughing answer back that she would not 
go farther than the railway station, and so 
the father and daughter departed. 

"You may be very happy with that 
man, if you like, Myra. He has no vices." 

" No, no vices," the girl replied slowly ; 
" but " 
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"My dear," said her father, " no one is 
perfect. Think of that young fellow we 
had before Peath came ! — how he smoked 
and stayed out all night, and was recklessly 
extravagant ! I do really think," continued 
the old man, " that I saw him on one occa- 
sion the worse for liquor." 

Myra sighed. "Yes, he was very 
wicked, no doubt, but he was so clever; 
but it is useless to think of that. Peath will 
not give me any money to pay bills even. 
If he has any, he hoards it like a magpie ; 
but he seems reckless all the same." 

" Probably he has but a small sum, and 
naturally does not like to part with it" 

Doctor Leith took out five sovereigns, 
and gave them to Myra. 

" Keep these, my dear, for any expense 
that may occur. You have materially 
increased my income, so you deserve that 
and more, but more at present I cannot 
give you. You will have to wait till that 
time arrives — 
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* When all the farmers come jog, jog 

Along the miry road, 
With hearts as heavy as a log, 
To make their payments good/ " 

" Oh, papa, may I spend some of it 
in having the harp restrung ? " 

" No, my dear. Have it repacked in 
its case, and I will send you an address 
where you may have it forwarded to 
be put right, and I will give , you a 
little book of instruction, that you may 
teach yourself. It may amuse you if it 
has no other advantage." 

Myra thanked her father gratefully. 
Fathers, she thought, are so much nicer 
than husbands. She saw the departing 
train through eyes blinded with tears, 
and then returned to meet Peath, with 
as cheerful a countenance as she could 
call up for the occasion. Peath was dis- 
contented. 

"What a way you have walked, and 
your shoes are muddy and your clothes 
bedrabbled ! " 
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" Yes, they are," admitted the crest- 
fallen wife. 

'* And, Myra, what have you ordered 
for dinner ? " 

Now, Myra had not ordered dinner. 
In the vexation of the unstrung harp 
and the unexpected advent of her father, 
she had forgotten all about it. 

" There is cold beef," she said timidly. 

Peath made a face of disapproval. " No 
one that I ever knew of liked cold dinners 
when they could get hot," he said, " even 
in the dog-days." 

" But, my dear, you know we had it 
hot yesterday." 

"What was the good of that to me, 
when I could not eat it ? It is impossible 
to preach, I tell you, on a full stomach," 
said Peath angrily. 

^ ' Alas, on what a slender thread 
Hang everlasting things,' 

as Doctor Watts says," cried Myra. 
" 'Tis sad that the calling of sinful souls 
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to repentance should depend on the 
gastric juice." 

" I don't in the least understand what 
you are talking about," replied Peath, 
peevishly. 

"Well, dear, we will have the beef 
hashed to-day. Next Sunday we will 
have a cold dinner at six o'clock, and 
the beef hot on Monday." 

" I must have a proper cook. I shall 
write to my father's housekeeper to 
recommend one." 

" Pray do not, Peath. It will never do." 

" Why not ? It seems to me that 
you set yourself against everything that 
belongs to my family." 

" No, Peath ; only you see you are 
poor, and your father is so rich. A 
servant coming from your neighbourhood 
would expect so much. I would not 
take one within a hundred miles of the 
castle." 

" Myra, you are not eighteen, a very 
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clever girl, I dare say. You can read off 
Latin like English, and are well-informed 
in Greek ; but, as Indamire said very 
truly, no one ever heard of a woman 
who knew the dead languages who could 
keep house." 

" Pray, did Lady Indamire say that of 
me ? " cried Myra, with gathering wrath. 
" Have you been canvassing your 
wife's deficiencies with your sister ? I 
never heard anything so base ! " Here 
she stopped, pricked by conscience, 
for had she not been doing far worse, 
finding fault with her husband to her 
father ? " Forgive me, Peath," she said 
gently. 

Peath was sullen. Indamire, poor 
lady! had never made the observation 
since she had known Myra. She had 
said it years before, and it had stuck 
in Peath's mind, like a straw thrown 
upon the banks of a stream, so light 
and worthless, that the wonder was that 
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it had not been swept or blown away. 
Peath, like a foolish fellow, was too 
proud to explain, and left the sting to 
rankle in his wife's mind. 

Myra had been designated a light- 
hearted •" 'oss " by her father's pupils at 
the vicarage. She had good health and 
sweet temper, and when Peath had 
eaten heartily of the hashed beef and an 
apple pudding, and turned towards the 
fire to drink his brandy-g,nd-water, she 
went over and seated herself on his 
knee, and pinched the lobe of his ear 
till it grew white, and told him he was 
a darling old stupid, and must not be 
angry. It was difficult to keep up an 
appearance of dignity under such circum- 
stances, especially when she stooped 
over one side of his head, and dangled 
the long curls by the side of his face, 
and told him that he would look very 
handsome in a King Charles' wig, and 
very like one of the ancestors at the 
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castle. This was the drop that brimmed 
the cup of Peath's contentment. He had 
reason to be proud erf" the length of his 
genealogical tree. Her beauty had started 
the demon of suUenness, and this little 
compliment drove it utterly away. Peath 
would not have been half so tenacious 
of the dignity of his ancestors had he 
not been a second son — a nobody, if 
not a Sandridge. It is the collaterals who 
are such sticklers for their long descent. 
The possessors of the titles and their 
heirs-apparent do not regard it with half 
so much reverence. They are something 
in themselves. The others are little stars, 
deriving from dead men's bones a borrowed 
and ofttimes a lurid light. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Ever against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs." 



Milton. 



Peath was pleased, and forgave his wife 
the sin she had committed in forgetting 
to order his dinher the first thing after 
breakfast. Myra was pleased because she 
might repack her harp with the conviction 
that her father would give her the indul- 
gence of having it strung, and would be 
enabled to do so without stinting himself 
in anything in consequence of the living 
which she had accidentally been the cause 
of his obtaining. Besides, she had five 
pounds in her pocket — five new sovereigns. 
She had never been so rich in her life 
before. Five pounds to spend in any 
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nonsense she pleased What a fortune ! 
She was just going to tell Peath, when she 
remembered that she might buy something 
for him as a surprise. What a delight 
that would be ! How he would value it as 
her gift ! It was difficult to know what it 
should be, for gentlemen like Peath, who 
have a high-bom contempt for jewelry, 
are not easy to supply with small gifts. 
Peath had an exquisite little watch, and a 
signet ring ; but she might buy something 
for his study — an easy chair — ^that would 
be delightful I Myra did not know that it 
would require her five pounds to be 
doubled to provide her husband with an 
easy chair such as he would like. She 
said nothing about the money, therefore* 
Afterwards she was glad that she had not 
done so. 

Peath was eight years older than his 
wife, and he had married a portionless girl. 
Thus she was taken at a disadvantage as 
to her management of the household. 
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Had Peath been compelled to go to a 
counting-house so many hours daily, the 
reins of government would naturally have 
fallen into Myra's hands ; but he started 
with the idea that his wife was totally 
ignorant 6i everything except Greek and 
Latin — ^things very useful to a man going 
in for examination, but that having lived in 
a poking way with her father and Susan, 
she could know nothing of keeping house 
as it should be done. In fact, as he said 
grandly to Myra one day, when a cold leg 
of mutton appeared on the table with hot 
vegetables, if he had a French cook it 
would be infinitely cheaper, because the 
French could make delicious dishes out 
of scraps which an Englishwoman would 
discard as useless. 

" Possibly," said Myra ; " but I should 
not fancy the scraps, however cleverly 
manipulated. I suppose, as Sam Weller 
says, ' 'tis all done in the seasoning.' If 
you have a slice from a leg of mutton, hot 
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or cold, you can be certain that nothing 
has touched it but the clean knife ' with 
which you carve ; besides, my dear Peath, 
a French cook would require half our 
income in wages," 

" My dear," replied Peath, " you can 
know nothing about it, having only seen 
Susan's cookery ! " 

" I saw it at your father's table," said 
Myra angrily, " and I am glad that I see 
no such things on my own. I beg your 
pardon — on your table. I should be 
ashamed to have pies made of the livers 
of diseased geese." 

"You are but a child," returned the 
husband. " I have written to the house- 
keeper by to-day's post to send me a cook 
as soon as she can find one." 

" And a housemaid and footman also ? " 
said Myra, sarcastically. 

The sneer was quite thrown away on 
her husband. Myra meant that he could 
not certainly have been so mad. He 
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took It as a simple question, and answered 
it with perfect good faith. 

" No, my dear, I did not like to trouble 
Mrs. Watkins too much ; besides, I was 
mentioning the matter to Lanniss to-day 
when you were out with your father, and 
he said he had a sister who was going to 
leave her place, and he thought she was 
a handy young woman, likely to suit us, 
so I told her to call." Myra was thunder- 
struck. "As to a footman — " continued 
Peath. 

'* Perhaps Lanniss has a brother, a foot- 
man, who is a handy young man, and will 
just suit us ? " suggested Myra sarcastically. 

Peath looked up and saw the red flag 
flushing in Myra's cheeks, and fire flashing 
from her eyes, and a very disagreeable 
curling of her upper lip. 

He took no notice, determined to exert 
his authority. 

" I do not suppose that a rustic from 
this neighbourhood would suit me. I 
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have written to my old *gyp' at Cam- 
bridge to engage one for me, who will 
combine the duties of footman and valet." 

" ' Gyp ' means vulture, doesn't it ? " Myra 
observed. " I rejoice to hear it, my dear 
Peath, because I am convinced that you 
have secret sources of wealth unconnected 
with your living, for the income we nomi- 
nally possess will not half pay for the 
wages and keep of these people." 

" Your opinion is valueless to me, Myra. 
I suppose that a man of twenty-five, who 
has seen the world, must know better 
than a girl of eighteen, who never stirred 
from her father's curacy." 

"Oh, Peath, my darling!'* cried the 
young wife, with tears in her eyes, " let 
us be contented with one servant just for 
twelve months, and see how the money 
lasts. There will be plenty of ways to 
spend it Really, Peath, you must consider. 
Think twice — and don't take such people. 
We have not got rooms enough furnished 
for three servants' bed-chambers." 
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"In that case, I must order more fur- 
niture. I have no doubt the upholsterer 
will give me credit for what is necessary." 

" I do entreat you not to go in debt, 
Peath." 

" Debt ! Who is going in debt, pray ? 
Who are you who presume to lecture me.'^" 

"Your wife, Peath, who must share 
your respectability or your disgrace." 

" Who dares talk to me of disgrace ? " 
exclaimed the young man, rising hastily, 
and walking up and down the room. 

He was very angry, and meant to be 
dignified, and to strike terror into the 
bosom of a trembling wife ; but there 
was a small hassock, the colour of the 
carpet — which was not unnatural, as it 
was covered by a piece of the same 
pattern — and in his haste Peath stumbled 
over it and fell prone, with his long thin 
legs in the air, after a fruitless effort to 
save himself by grasping at a small table, 
which he pulled down over him, from 
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which fell a heavy shower of china 
ornaments — Susan's wedding presents to 
Myra. 

Myra had been agitated by anger and 
vexation before, so that her nerves were 
not well under command, and the position 
in which her worthy husband presented 
himself struck her as so ludicrously like 
that of a daddy longlegs, that she burst 
into a laugh which she could neither 
control nor subdue. 

Susan, hearing the clatter, rushed to 
the dining-room door, and, opening it, 
saw her master grovelling on the carpet, 
with his face regarding her with a dismal 
expression. His knees being raised by the 
hassock which acted as a lever, he could 
not for a moment disembarrass himself. 
She caught a glimpse of her mistress's 
face of mirth, and, catching the infection, 
she forgot all reverence — ^she forgot tjie 
silk gown — and she roared in chorus. 

Myra first strove to recover herself. 
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" My dear ! " she said. " I hope you are not 
hu-r-t ? " she cried, with another explosion. 

Peath gathered himself up from the 
ground, and taking a candle, he stalked 
upstairs and bolted himself in his dressing- 
room, leaving Susan to put the table in its 
place and to pick up the broken china. 

" Don't vex yourself. Miss Myra, my 
dear," she said ; " there's only two broken, 
and I can mend them with a little diamond 
cement;" for Myra was exhausted, and sat 
looking depressed and vexed. " Never 
mind, my dear," continued the kind- 
hearted old woman, "gentlemen will 
move awkward and look awkward some- 
times — they don't go to do it." 

This made Myra laugh again. It was 
so very true. Susan did not know the 
deeper grief about the servants ; and Myra, 
fond as she was of her old friend, could not 
discuss Peath's contrariness with her, so 
she pretended to think that the china was 
the cause of all her anxiety, and Susan 
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took away the broken pieces, promising 
that they should look as good as new. 

Myra sat by the lamp, and listened 
for any sound that might indicate that 
Peath was returning. - Once she thought 
that she heard a footstep, and she 
hastened to push the offending hassock 
out of the way, and to screw her face 
into a look of profound pre-occupation on 
a book ; but there was no one coming. 

She waited till her heart beat quickly 
with expectation, then she went upstairs, 
after the clock struck ten, having put out 
the lamp, and attempted to open the 
bed-room door. It was fastened on the 
inside. She went to the other door which 
opened into Peath's dressing-room. That 
was also locked. 

'' Peath ! " she cried softly. 

There was no answer. The candle 
was out, for there was no light She 
listened till her heart beat with fearful 
rapidity. " Suppose he has done anything 
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dreadful in his anger — taken poison — cut 
his throat ! '' 

" Peath, Peath ! " she cried, in a tone 
of subdued agony. She did not want 
Susan to hear it, and hoped she was busy 
mending the broken china. " Oh, Peath ! 
my darling husband, answer me." 

The answer came. It was a gentle 
snore. That long nose of Peath's was a 
regular trumpet Myra had heard it 
before, and knew what it meant. There 
was no doubt about it He had gone to 
bed and locked her out of their bed- 
chamber. There was no sofa in the 
dressing-room. A hundred pounds will 
not go far in buying articles of furniture, 
and the Doctor and Susan had not thought 
a sofa indispensable. 

Presently Myra heard Susan locking 
the doors, and then immediately after 
going softly up to bed. Myra was glad 
when Susan was safe out of the way of 
seeing her disgrace. The bed-candle was 
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not long enough to last through the 
duration of a night She went into the 
dressing-room and sat down. Then she 
was seized with a horror that Peath should 
come out, and seeing her there, think that 
she was waiting to entreat him to let her 
come to bed. She got up softly and went 
back to the dining-room. " He shall 
never suspect me of that," she said to 
herself. When she got down she relighted 
the lamp, and stirred the fire, to try to 
give the room an appearance of comfort. 
There was the ghost of Peath's ridiculous 
accident mixed in every article of furniture, 
and she laughed again at the image pre- 
sented to her mind. 

The unhappy Myra did not know that 
it is difficult for a wise man to forgive 
being laughed at A fool never does so. 
She threw the last dust of coals on the 
fire, which had burnt low, and sat down 
to meditate. "'Tis a sad thing to have 
married a giX)se ! " she thought " More 
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than a goose — a wilful donkey, from whom 
I cannot dismount, and who will gallop 
over a cliff, and destroy us both. Oh, 
papa ! better a teacher at a seminary for 
little boys ; better to train them with the 
Eton grammar than to have an unmanage- 
able husband, who locks one out of one's 
own bed-room. I declare I will leave him. 
rU go away to-morrow. Til run off along 
with Susan, and leave him to the new 
cook and Lanniss's sister, and the gyp 
from Cambridge. Bless me, how the wind 
blows ! How the rain pours down ! 'Tis 
very cold. I wish I had some more coals." 
The coals were kept in an outhouse, 
and Myra knew that a great clatter of 
bolts must be made before any could 
be obtained. Susan would come to see 
what could be the matter, and she should 
be detected in the act of stealing her 
own fuel. She must sit in the cold, no 
doubt. There was the lamp^that was 
a comfort — she could read. She took up 
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a volume, but she could not be amused : 
cook, housemaid, and footman danced in 
illuminated letters over every page. She 
shut the book thinking that the worthy 
trio should have their own way ; she 
would try to regard them patiently, in 
every different phase ; but 'twas useless. 
They would be delightful, if they could be 
paid for ; but she knew that four hundred 
and eighty pounds, minus income tax, 
would not support such an establishment. 
Then she shuddered again as a gust of 
wind swept by, and the rain pattered 
against the glass. The blast moaned dis- 
mally in the chimneys, and Myra thought 
she heard a step creaking on the stairs. 
'Twas Peath coming down to make it up 
with her, no doubt. She had been foolishly 
nervous ever since the curacy had been 
broken into. " It surely must be Peath,'* 
she said, but no Peath appeared. 

The lamp began to give unmistakable 
signs of having no more oil to supply its 
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light ; It grew more and more dim, and 
went out with an odour anything but 
agreeable. Now she had only the decay- 
ing embers of the fire to light her, and the 
candle which she had wisely extinguished 
when she had lit the lamp. She poked it 
between the bars, and found that the 
grease ran down, but that the wick was 
obstinate as a mule, or as — " Peath, nasty 
thing ! " cried the poor girl, as the candle 
became limp, and bent towards the hot 
coals. At length a succession of drops 
provoked a sudden flare, and in it Myra 
obtained a light to the wick, but in the 
effort to make it stand up in the candle- 
stick, it bent over and went out. She 
stood still for a moment half inclined to 
laugh and half to cry. '' Subito gelidus 
formidine sanguis diriguit^^ said she. " I 
really am in a terrible funk. My hus- 
band is a brute of no ordinary description. 
What shall I do .>— 

* Tu que, O dubiis ne defice rebus. 
Diva parens.' 
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I must sit here till morning. 'Twould be 
a fine thing to have a diva parens to refer 
to in a small difficulty; but I suppose I 
had better, as I am not goddess bom, sit 
here or lie along on the chairs till daylight 
ril try the arm-chair." 

She sat herself down, but the wind 
howled dismally. The rain^kept splashing 
against the windows, beating against the 
sash some branches of Virginian creeper. 
This simulated so nearly the sound of 
some one breaking in, that Myra, with a 
shaking step and a beating heart, felt her 
way out of the room with prodigious swift- 
ness, considering the darkness. 

"'Twas lucky," said she, "that I put 
the hassock out of the way, or I might 
have fallen, like Peath," and the thought 
sent her off into a giggle. She felt her 
way upstairs till she reached Peath's 
dressing-room, and laid herself down at 
the door of the bed-room. She had felt 
for and found the bolt of the outside door. 
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so, as that would have to be broken open 
before any one could reach her, she felt 
pretty safe. She speculated, if any one 
did break in, whether Peath would " show 
the white feather." Sandal had called 
him a lily-livered fellow. In the midst 
of her speculations she fell asleep, with 
her beautiful head pillowed on her arm. 
Soon she became shivered and cramped, 
and had to change her position, and, 
awaking fully to consciousness in the 
morning light, thoroughly chilled, she . said 
to herself, " / hate him ! I could have for- 
given anything but the snoring — 

* Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt.'" 

But then, Peath seemed to have none. 
Myra shook her curls, and wondered 
where she was to wash and dress. Peath 
was very particular in the arrangements 
of his dressing-room, and she dared not 
disturb them. 

It was about half-past six o'clock and 
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a dreary autumn morning. The rain had 
been falling all night, and the wind driving 
it into uncomfortable nooks and crannies 
of the roof through which it percolated to 
the ceiling. She went and looked from 
the window, pulling back the muslin 
curtain. Peath had the dignity of curtains 
which she had not placed in her own room. 
The scene was dreary beyond measure. 
The large drops chased each other down 
the darkened pane. Opposite the sloping 
piece of glebe land was some rising 
ground, and from through a land ditch the 
turbid yellow water poured in a rapid 
stream, swollen by the continual rain. 
Presently a couple of day labourers 
sauntered into the glebe, and after seem- 
ing to inspect the state of the land nearly 
denuded of cabbages and in all its ugli- 
ness, they looked up to the sky, talked a 
little, pulled up a dozen each which they 
flung on a heap of rotten ones, and then 
strolled away with the comfortable thought 
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that they could charge the parson half a 
day's work in clearing his land preparatory 
to its inoculation. This they might safely 
do, as Lanniss had only commenced to 
clear the ground of the part of the crop 
he required, and had engaged them to 
work for Peath, and was not bound him- 
self to make a clean job of his undertaking. 

" Poor Peath ! " sighed Myra, under- 
standing it all, " poor Peath ! poor me ! I 
can see his future ruin." In a neighbour- 
ing field, in spite of the rain, a large heap 
of weeds had been fired, and emitted great 
clouds of smoke, creeping along the surface 
of the ground, beaten down by the rain, 
curling back and up resentfully from the 
pressure of the atmosphere. 

Myra thought of her life, of its hidden 
smouldering embers, of its reluctant yield- 
ing to circumstances. She thought, too, of 
the kitchen fire, which should be lighted by 
this time, and that she should like to warm 
her chilled and stiffened limbs by its glow. 
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"Bless me, Miss Myra — that is, Mrs. 
Sandridge! what are you doing down- 
stairs at seven o'clock ? " 

" Early to bed, early to rise, will make a 
man healthy and wealthy and wise," said 
Myra through her chattering teeth. 

" I suppose it will make a man healthy, 
but not a girl like you, for you look as 
white as a witch. Better go up and go to 
bed again." 

"No, Susan, dear, I had rather stay by 
■your fire, if you don't mind. I don't know 
what is the matter, but the cold water 
seems to run down my back, and I can't 
keep my legs and arms from twitching nor 
my teeth from chattering." 

Susan knew where there was part of a 
bottle of brandy in the sideboard cupboard, 
which was unlocked, and she fetched it, 
and gave Myra some mixed with hot 
water. The spasm remitted ; her face 
became flushed, her eyes distended, she 
remained quiet for a few minutes, and then 
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fell forward, saved just in time by Susan 
from striking her head against the fender. 
Susan stretched her on the floor, and 
dashed water in her face, but without 
recalling sensibility. The old servant was 
at her wits' ends. Being alone, she left her 
young mistress insensible on the floor, and 
then ran up to call Peath. 

" Mr. Sandridge ! Mr. Sandridge ! Come 
down. Your wife is dying ! " 

Peath was sound asleep. Sleeping was 
an occupation for which he always showed 
a surprising talent The impetuous knock- 
ing aroused him at last 

" What is the matter ? " he said, in a 
smothered voice from under the bed- 
clothes, for the morning was chilly. Dulled 
as it was by intervening obstacles, Susan 
heard the querulousness of the tone, and it 
raised her wrath. 

" The matter is, that your wife is all but 
dead on the kitchen floor, and much you 
care," she muttered, turning away. 
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Peath awoke to a mixed feeling of anger 
and shame. His intellects, never quick, 
were muddled by his sleep, and remorse 
at the possibility of having occasioned his 
wife's illness was mingled with doubt of 
the truth of Susan's assertion. He must 
go and see, he supposed, and he put on his 
stockings deliberately, and looked for his 
slippers, and then arrayed himself in his 
padded shawl dressing-gown, before he 
went down to see how much truth there 
might be in Myra's illness. One glance 
was enough to convince him. Such a 
dead-looking face as that of his wife's 
could never be simulated. Persons deeply 
affected under such circumstances follow 
their instincts, and address the senseless 
objects of their solicitude in moving ex- 
clamations. Their common sense deserts 
them, or they wish to impress those 
present with the extent of their sufferings. 
Peath was not urged by the latter con- 
sideration. Susan was a servant-of-all- 
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work, and not worthy of being acted to, 
had he ever acted ; but, to do him justice, 
he was not given to such amateur exhi- 
bitions. 

He was really exceedingly frightened by 
Myra's appearance, and forgot for the 
time how she had laughed at the ridicu- 
lous figure he had cut the night before. 
He wanted to make Myra understand 
how sorry he was for his conduct, and how 
fond he was of her, so he shouted his ten- 
derness all the louder as he perceived she 
did not hear or care for what he said. 

Susan recovered her presence of mind 
soonest. " Help me, up to bed with her," 
she said ; and Peath took her shoulders, 
and Susan her knees, and thus they carried 
her to the bed her husband had just 
left. 

" Now, sir, you had better leave me to 
undress her, while you dress yourself and 
look for some one to go and fetch the 
doctor." 
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" Will she not get well without ? " asked 
Peath. 

"See what a fine colour she has, and 
see what a fine look she has in her eyes ! '' 
cried the maid-servant "She is as mad 
as a March hare." 

Peath withdrew to put on his clothes. 
Myra's intellects were confused by the 
violence of the fever, which succeeded the 
cold fit, and by the brandy, to which she 
was unaccustomed. She spoke in a sharp, 
quick, unnatural tone, " Is he gone ? " 

" Yes, my dear." 

" Shut the door. I don't like him ! " 

" Hush, hush ! my dear, 'tis your hus- 
band, you know." 

" I don't like him. He shut me out of 
the room. I had to lie on the ground 
all night." 

"Oh, Miss Myra, you are raving, my 
dear. You are. out of your mind." 

To this Myra made no reply. Her 
hand went up to her head. "Some cold 
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water ! It is burning ! Oh, what pain ! " 
she moaned. Susan wetted the towel and 
placed it on her brow. "That is pleasant," 
she muttered, but threw it off immedi- 
ately, crying, " More cold ! " 

Susan went down and pumped up a pail 
of water from the pump. While she was 
putting relays of wet cloths on Myra's 
brow, she saw on the top of the chest of 
drawers Myra's nightgown, folded as 
Susan had placed it on the previous 
morning. " What did she wear last night, 
then ? " was the natural question Susan 
asked herself. Then she recalled to her 
mind the circumstance of Peath's door 
being fastened on the inside when she had 
knocked, and of his having been undeni- 
ably asleep till she aroused him. 

" Bless me ! what the poor child says 
is true, I really do believe, and that brute 
shut her out because we laughed at him 
when he fell down. 'Twas enough to 
make a cat laugh, let alone a Christian. 

VOL. II. F 
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Tm glad Fm not his wife, to be shut out 
and be on the bare boards all night, get- 
ting my death by the draughts under the 
doors, where they always blow most vicious 
like. Don't try to get out of bed. Miss 
Myra, there's a dear." 

" Papa's downstairs. I want to speak 
to him. Let me go, let me go ! " and she 
struck Susan with her clenched fist. 

Susan wept, and Myra looked at her 
in a puzzled manner, not understanding 
what was wrong, because she had for- 
gotten that she had stricken her. 

" Lie quiet, my dear ! Master will 
come by-and-by." 

" Oh, my head ! " moaned the poor girl 
again, tossing the curls off her forehead. 

Peath came to the foot of the bed, 
looking very guilty. He had found a 
messenger, who for a handsome bribe 
had promised to convey a message to a 
doctor at the next town; 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? ^ 

After a lapse of some hours the doctor 
came, and said that Mrs. Sandridge was 
very ill, a fact of which Susan was well 
aware ; that she had probably had a 
chill : the weather was quite enough to 
account for that Here Susan cast a look 
at Peath which ought to have annihilated 
him, but did not. 

"Would Mrs. Sandridge be long ill?" 
Peath inquired, in a shaky voice. ' 

" Such attacks vary," the doctor said. 
" Fourteen, twenty-one, twenty-eight days. 
This lady's attack is so violent, that it 
will probably terminate in some way before 
the expiration of three weeks." 
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Peath was* now thoroughly uneasy. As 
Young beautifully says : " Blessings are 
like birds of which the plumage seems 
most exquisite when extended in flight" 
Peath sat by his wife's bedside, kissing 
the burning hand and bathing the aching 
head with eau-de-cologne and water, till 
he found that she sickened at the perfume, 
and then ice was substituted. Silent, 
and keeping awake by extraordinary 
efforts, he took turns with the watchers, 
Susan and Doctor Leith, who had been 
summoned, and whose faces of anxiety was 
pitiable to see. 

She was all the world to the elder man. 
Peath thought she was his universe ; 
but Peath was so young that fresh ties 
would "^oon replace the broken ones. 
There is no replacing to the aged. 
When the flowers are stripped from the 
trunk there is no second bloom. Peath s 
sorrow was as profound as his nature 
admitted. The offence conunitted by his 
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wife was such a very trivial thing he 
now thought, when he saw the poor child 
hovering on the confines of death. He 
never could endure, however, the sight 
of Susan, and the wrath remitted from 
Myra was given in double measure to the 
unhappy woman, not unhappy in his anger, 
but because her dear young lady was 
lying on what might be her death-bed. 

Myra had a dim consciousness seem- 
ingly in the midst of her sufferings of 
those who were around her. She some- 
times uttered fragments of sentences in 
Greek or Latin to her father, which she 
never addressed to Peath or Susan. It 
was to her father she clung in any 
moment when a remission of fever 
enabled her for an instant to face the 
danger to which she was exposed. It 
was to his arm she nestled when her 
perturbed eyes looked down the gulf of 
shadows of which she probably was soon 
to make one. 
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" Pater I " she cried, tightening her 
grasp on his arm, " Ibo obscura sola 
sub nocte per umbram, perque domos 
Ditis vacuas, et inania regna." 

"JMo, no, my darling," cried the un- 
happy father, " you shall not" 

She went on without attending to him, 
" The colourless night, father. That is a 
fine idea. Nox abstulit atra colorem." 

She released her hold, and seemed to 
dose, and Dr. Leith, who had spent the 
night in watching by her, went through 

* 

Peath's dressing-room to one which 
Susan had prepared for him. When he 
had breakfasted with his son-in-law the 
apothecary came, and both men listened 
with hushed voices for his descending 
step, and Peath walked into the drawing- 
room and shut the door. The unhappy 
father felt aggrieved at this. He had 
a right to know about his daughter 
as soon as Peath about his wife. The 
delay was not long ; the men reappeared. 
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the surgeon's face was grave, Peath's was 
working to repress a disposition to weep. 

" What is it ? Is sh^ worse ? " cried 
Doctor Leith. 

" I regret to say," said the apothecary, 
" that there is no improvement, and the 
strength seems to fail. The mind wanders 
more, the pulse flickers. Perhaps there 
may be a remission of the most unfavour- 
able symptoms in the afternoon." 

"Tm sure," said Susan, who had stolen 
out to listen, and followed the doctor 
downstairs, " she won't get better in the 
afternoon : she is always worse after two 
o'clock," and she went muttering back 
to the sick-room. 

The old man sat down absorbed in 
painful thought, from which he was 
aroused by his son-in-law, who spoke 
in a voice of unusual importance. 

" I have been too lax," he exclaimed 
pompously. "I have forgot the Divine 
in the husband. My dear wife's state 
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is imminent, Doctor Shaw says. I have 
observed with anxiety a certain degree of 
indifference amounting to levity in her 
manner of speaking of that holy leader 
in the path of righteousness, Calvin. I 
should like to gather from her, before 
she leaves the world, some certain assur- 
ance that she believes herself one of the 
elect." 

" My dear son," cried the Doctor, 
piteously, "do not trouble the confused 
brain of that poor child with such — " 
I fear the Doctor was going to say 
"nonsense," but he substituted, "nice 
distinctions." 

"I know my duty, sir — my duty as a 
servant of Christ ; I cannot let my wife 
be a castaway. If you have permitted 
your daughter to live a godless life, and 
would have her die an impenitent death — " 

"Sandridge! Let her alone. She is 
incapable of attending now." 

But Peath had left the room, without 
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hearing or caring to listen to the last 
words. He stayed a short time, and then 
returned to the room. 

"Well?" Peath looked disturbed. "Did 
she understand ? " 

" Yes, I think so. I told her that she 
had but a few hours to live." 

Doctor Leith shrank as if he had seen 
Myra receive a cut from a whip. " What 
did she say ? " 

" Nothing," replied Peath. " I asked 
her then to give me some assurance that 
she considered her salvation certain in 
the world to which she was hastening." 

" Well ? " cried the father, quivering 
with anger and anxiety, " what then ? " 

"She turned her head uneasily on the 
pillow, and said something about shadows, 
clouds, and darkness." 

" * The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me. 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it,' " 

murmured poor Doctor Leith. 

" I am going up now, sir," Peath 
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continued, "to read the prayers for the 
dying by her bedside ; no doubt you will 
like to join in them, being yourself a 
minister of the Gospel." 

" Can this be the young fellow I coached 
into the Church ? " thpught the elder man, 
as he followed his son-in-law. " Surely 
the most intolerable of all pride is spiritual 
pride. The most conceited monkey in the 
universe is a young fellow just ordained 
who believes that in laying his hand on 
him the bishop has given him power 
over the salvation of his flock to bind 
and to loose." 

He followed his son-in-law upstairs 
to Myra's bedside. She recognized her 
father, and when he leant over her said, 
" Mihi mors gravis incubat," but there 
was interrogation in the tone. 

" No, my dear ; this shadow will pass 
away, and you will be restored to us." 

Peath opened the book and began the 
exhortation to the sick, and when he 
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came in his most pompous tone to the 
part, "and for what cause soever this 
sickness is sent unto you," she looked at 
him and said, with the flicker of a smile : 
" Why, Peath, it was your doing ! " 

Then her mind wandered, and she 
began to sing, or rather to murmur 
rythmical lines to herself, without noticing 
the voice of her husband — 

" Where the tall firs long shadows throw, 
And sing wild music to the blast ; 
Nestling in leaves by autumn cast, 
Unknown the pale primroses grow." 

Peath looked disturbed. The Doctor 
trusted that her brain had given her 
images of freshness and beauty, distinct 
from the dull curtained room, and the 
heated pillow on which her weary, rest- 
less head was ever turning. 

Presently she went on — 

" Fair lilies on the brink 
Of that untroubled river, 
O let me bend and drink. 
And cool my brow for ever." 

" Do Stop her," said Peath. 
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" My dear Sandridge, she is wandering,'" 
replied her father. 

She heard his voice, and the sound 
brought back old memories. 

"'Carpitur acclivus per muta silentia 
trames, Arduus, obscurus, caligine densus 
opaca,"' she said. "Ovid is so beautiful 
in his bits of scenery." 

" Oh dear ! "* cried Peath, " to know that 
she should be thinking of the wickedest 
poet of the whole." 

" You see, my dear son,"* said the father, 
steadily, "she does not take in the im- 
portance of the words you addressed to 
her. She does not see the imminence of 
the coming danger. Her brain is incapable 
of retaining any recent impression more 
than an instant Wait till the afternoon, 
when you may exhort and pray with more 
effect" 

To this the young man assented. 
Doctor Leith thought of Ann of Den- 
mark, who ordered the bishop to come 
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the day after the morrow, believing that 
she should never see that day's dawn. 
Susan was to remain with Myra, and 

r 

Doctor Leith left the room, fearful that 
.Peath would stay also if he did so. He, 
however, was willing enough to leave the 
sick-chamber, of which he heard Susan 
turn that guilty lock, the click of which 
gave him so unpleasamt a memory. 

He walked out and looked at the 
labourers proceeding slowly with the work 
of inoculation. They quickened their 
movements when they saw "the young 
parson," as they called him, approach. 
But Peath was not conscious of the 
increased activity. He knew nothing 
whatever of agriculture, and was certain 
to be the dupe of the stupidest of labour- 
ing men, who are sharp enough in all 
that regards their own interest. 

Susan bathed her young mistress's 
head, and then waved the wet hand- 
kerchief, keeping the room dark and 
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perfecriy quiet The hours went on — noon 
sank into evening, evening to twilight. 
She was so still, that Susan wondered if 
she still breathed. She scarcely dared to 
do so herself. If Myra slept so quietly, 
she might be better when she awoke. 

At length Susan put aside the curtain, 
and let the declining day illuminate the sad 
chamber with its last beams. Probably 
the disturbance of the air affected Myra's 
respiration, for she coughed slightly and 
opened her eyes, and put her hand to her 
forehead. " Pain better," she said, with a 
wan smile. It was the first symptom of 
recovery, for though the fever returned 
again and again, and brought with it 
recurrence of suffering, the waves of it 
were those of a retreating tide. "To be 
kept perfectly quiet, and only one person 
in the room at a time," the doctor had said. 

" Susan or papa," said Myra, under- 
standing the order. 

Peath, however, was jealous of her pre- 
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ference for the two others. She smiled 
and patted his cheek, when he stooped 
over her, but she closed her eyes, and 
took no further notice. She could not 
bear to hear him talk. She was not yet 
well enough for that exertion. The awful 
' proximity to death in which she felt she 
had been placed had taken to a great 
distance all the circumstances which had 
happened before her illness. She felt as a 
naughty child, who had been seized and 
shaken and held over the brink of a dark 
precipice, then replaced on the ground 
scared and breathless. 

Myra looked with wonder at her hands, 
so thin and white — ^they used to be such 
brown taper fingers. " Have I been dU 
long, Susan ? " 

" Most a month. Miss." 

"What hard work for you! Could I 
not get up to-day ? " 

" Yes — to lie on the sofa a little while. 
Master sent for a sofa for you." 
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" Papa ? " 

" Yes, my dear/' 

Doctor Leith could only stay till Satur- 
day. He had been ruining himself by two 
guineas per Sunday paid to a. hack clergy- 
man for doing his duty at home. To that 
home he returned with a heavy heart ; for 
though Myra's life w?uj assured for the 
present, what he had seen of Peath's 
management gave him grave fears for 
his daughter's happiness. He would 
•leave Susan a week longer, and then, if 
Mrs. Sandridge was well enough to be 
downstairs, she must return to him. He 
was tired of being served by charwomen, 
which meant that he had to feed the family 
of the charwomen left at home. He knew 
human nature, and did not expect perfec- 
tion, and fully believed that if he were 
exposed to the temptation of seeing 
luscious food, and knew that several 
Myras at home had nothing but dry 
bread, he should not keep his hands from 
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picking and stealing. Consequendy he 
preferred having his old servant back. 
He should have but little money for a 
year or so. The fees on entering on his 
new living were so heavy, that he had been 
obliged to borrow of an attorney to meet 
them, till he should receive some of the 
tithes — that would not be till March 
next It was the first money he had 
ever borrowed, and the consciousness of 
it was a weight round his neck as of a 
millstone. The two pounds he had paid 
for Myra's harp being restrung and the 
five guineas he had given her were serious 
diminutions of his store. Poor Doctor 
Leith ! His heart was very heavy for his 
child, though he did not know the cause 
of her dangerous illness. 

Susan had been too tender of his feel- 
ings to tell him of it. As to Myra, she 
had forgotten the circumstances in the 
subsequent disturbance of her brain. 
Susan came with her bonnet on and tears 
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in her eyes to say good-bye. Myra had 
not gone downstairs yet She moved 
from the bedroom to Peath's dressing- 
room. Now Susan was going she must get 
downstairs. She supposed she was weak 
still, and felt, she said, " dreadfully lazy." 

" Who is there downstairs to do the 
work when you go, Susan ? ^ 

** A cook and a smart housemaid and a 
footman. 'Twas as much as I could do to 
keep the nasty fellow from coming up here 
after his master's clothes to brush." 

Myra turned paler. She had not 
recovered her colour, and what little she 
possessed faded away at the news. 

"Good-bye, Susan," she said, and put 
her arms round the old servant's neck, 
and kissed her. The curls tumbled over 
Susan's face. 

" Ah ! I would not let them cut that 
beautiful hair off. Miss Myra. All the 
same, you will lose the largest half of it, I 
fear. I have put your pink frock in the 
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top drawer for you to put on to-morrow, 
my dear, and a clean collar, that those 
nasty husseys downstairs may see that you 
look respectable. I hope the cook will 
dress you nice little dishes. She can if 
she likes." 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Thy needle thread with bulky twine, 
To hem a frill of cambric fine ; 
Or harness to thy pony-chaise 
Two elephants instead of bays — 
Nought so incong^ous appears 
As man engaged in household cares.*' 

E. 

Myra looked out of the vicarage, tearfully 
watching Susan as the old servant lifted 
her box into the cart that was to transport 
her to the station. She was not going 
to be beholden for help to that stuck-up 
fellow, the new footman. She looked up 
at Myras window, and waved a funny - 
looking little white handkerchief, with the 
prodigal son on it, printed in brown, where 
the designer being realistic had represented 
the prodigal in a fashionable coat, trowsers, 
and boots, and the temptress as a lady of 
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mature beauty, with poke bonnet and bustle. 
However, there were the swine aHd the 
acorns in the distance for the future fare of 
the youth. Susan was ashamed that the 
new servants should see her cry, so she 
was very grumpy to them when they said 
good-bye. The cook was well pleased at 
her departure, "always prying and poking 
her nose everywhere." The housemaid 
rather regretted it, for Susan's queer dress 
and broad Norfolk talk were continual 
sources of amusement to that young lady 
and to the footman. 

Susan had one satisfaction before she 
went: she passed Mr. Sandridge without 
the slightest notice, though, as the passage 
was narrow, and Susan was of ample 
proportions, each had to sidle to avoid 
contact. Peath looked sheepish. He 
wished to speak and to offer a gratuity to 
Susan for her unremitting attention to his 
wife ; but he saw by her countenance that 
she would not be unlikely to fling the 
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coins in his face, and returned the money 
to his pocket with a degree of satisfaction 
that quite consoled him for the snub 
which Susan flattered herself she had 
inflicted on him. Peath was not liberal in 
small things. He hated being asked for 
money, or having to disburse any for 
trivial expenses. He had no idea of the 
management of his income, but a great 
notion that the Honourable Peath Sand- 
ridge must live with certain adjuncts. It 
was very well whilst he was in staiu 
pupUlariy to live as he did at his tutor s, 
but now he had cast his chrysalis form, and 
had come out with the expanded wings of 
his surplice, a beautiful clerical butterfly, 
he must have cook, housemaid, and foot- 
man. No establishment for a beneficed 
clergyman could be more modest, he was 
sure. He did not desire to keep a horse. 
He did not approve of sporting or hunting 
parsons, the truth being that he had never 
been dismissed drill whilst in the cavalry. 
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and as his want of horsemanship had been 
one reason why he turned his lamb-Hke 
eyes to the fold of the Church, he had no 
desire when sheltered by his black coat to 
endanger his neck in a sport which many 
follow and more fear, or, as Myra would 
have said, " funk," but are ashamed not 
to seem to>enjoy. 

So he considered himself perfectly justi- 
fied in desiring his father's housekeeper to 
engage him a cook. Miss Lanniss came 
the same day as housemaid, and the 
young man from Cambridge as footman. 
Peath had desired the upholsterer from 
whom he had received the rest of his 
household goods, to provide the furniture 
of three servants' bedrooms. The man, 
who had been paid ready money for the 
articles already supplied, discount taken off, 
was very happy to serve Peath and give 
him credit, not taking off discount, but 
charging several shillings more for every- 
thing supplied to a nice liberal gentleman 
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who never took the trouble to ask the 
price of anjrthing. 

Myra was very ill when the trio arrived. 
Perhaps their advent was a blessing to her 
in the employment it gave Peath, who had 
to hear their various complaints and 
requisitions. 

The footman, like " Thais led the way, 
to light them to their prey," which was 
Peath. The Doctor had finished his break- 
fast before his son-in-law came downstairs. 
The footman took in the bacon and eggs 
for the master of the house. 

"Let the poor devil eat his wittles in 
peace, cook, and then Fll be at him ; and 
after Tve done, do you go, and 'Liza last, 
'cause the housemaid always goes after 
the cook and the valet." 

When the breakfast things were re- 
moved, James came in. " May I speak to 
you, sir } " 

" Well ? " 

** Tis only about a few things I want, 
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sir. First of all there's some plate powder, 
and as to using whitening, as Mrs. Susan 
stated was her habit, it haslnever been 
my ways, sir, in any places where IVe 
lived. Indeed, it scratches the silver. I 
have always had the privilege of ordering 
the plate powder from my own tradesman." 

"Very well — plate powder — you may 
order a box." 

" A dozen boxes, sir ; always useful, you 
see." 

"Very well, a dozen boxes, then." 

James did not leave the room. " Your 
boots, sir. You did not mean me to clean 
boots ? It was not mentioned before I 
engaged with you. You see, sir, my 
hands could never be fit to wait on a 
gentleman, sir, like you, if I had to scrape 
off the filthy mud, and then use blacking 
brushes. A boy, sir, to clean boots and 
shoes and knives and forks, Tve always 
been accustomed to have under me. Very 
handy to run errands too. Wages about 
five shillings a- week to begin with." 
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" ril see about one. Or ask Lanniss 
yourself," said Peath, always glad to save 
himself trouble. 

" Thank you, sir. About brushes, really 
I am sorry to trouble you, but I never saw 
such ordinary brushes, really such stumps — 
bristles ground down to the wood. May 
I be allowed to order you a set ? " 

" I suppose so," said Peath, growing 
rather bewildered. 

" And a couple of leathers for cleaning 
the silver, sir ? " 

"Yes, yes," replied the master, in de- 
speration. 

"And a nice mahogany stand for the 
boots when they are cleaned ? " 

Peath made no answer, and James, too 
wise to press the matter, then went out to 
the cook. 

" Fve nearly drove him mad," said the 
cheerful young man, " and now, cook, you 
may go in and win, and finish him." 

So cook entered and curtsied, and 
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Peath regarded her with very red eyes 
and a fretful countenance, but cook knew 
the dignity which belonged to her avoca- 
tion, and disregarded the indications of 
foul weather. 

" I am come to know your orders for 
dinner, sir." 

"What have you in the house, Mrs. 
Maelstrom } " said Peath, to gain time. 
" Can you suggest anything ? " 

" Sadly out of the way of getting 
fish here, sir. Indeed, 'tis, a very God- 
forgotten place in that matter. I have 
soup, gravy. I thought, perhaps, some 
soup, a leg of mutton, some maccaroni, 
and a tart might do for to-day." 

" Yes, that will be sufficient." 

" Hem ! " cried the cook, not stirring. 
" I hope I have given you satisfaction, 
sir ? " 

"Yes, perfectly." 

" I said, says I, to the Earl's house- 
keeper, my friend Mrs. Watkins, ' I will do 
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all in my power for the gentleman, Mrs. 
Watkins, for your sake, but if uncomfort- 
able I must leave.' " 

" Then," said Peath, " I hope you are 
not uncomfortable ? " 

" Well, sir, I don't deny that it cramps 
one's genius to be kept down to plain 
dinners ; but I should not mind that, if 
'twas not for other things. I can't do 
nothing with the kitchen range. 'Tis the 
old-fashionest thing I ever set eyes on. 
Quite a curiosity, I might say. If I was to 
stay, I must really 4-equire a new kitchen 
range, and 'twould be a real saving — this 
one takes so much fuel. Then as to the 
kitchen things, sir, there is not a saucepan 
in the place fit to use to make any dish fit 
for you to eat, sir. And there's that poor 
young lady upstairs. It ain't possible to 
make gruel as white as it should be, unless 
you have an enamelled saucepan. You 
must see that, sir ? " 

Peath said grandly that he did not 
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understand making gruel. The tenderness 
which made the old warrior, Colonel Bath, 
stir the flabby mixture over the fire for 
his sister, was not according to Peath's 
notions of what befitted his rank. 

"Well, sir, of course 'tis not lijcely you 
should know ; but then I assure you 'tis 
true. I must have a new set of kitchen 
saucepans, stewpans, frying-pans, fish- 
kettle, tea-kettles, and steamer for potatoes. 
And crockery, sir. Would you believe that 
in a gentleman's house like yours, sir, there 
are but two teacups and saucers, and a 
little threepenny teapot, no teaspoons, no 
iron spoons to stir any with, and only 
common three-pronged forks ! Only one 
jug, and a little half-pint mug for dinner ! 
I don't know how Mrs. Susan managed. I 
like to have my things nice about me. 
There are but half-a-dozen kitchen cloths ! " 

" You had better put it all down on 
paper," said Peath. 

" Don't you think, sir, I had better get 
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one of the farmers to take me to the 
market town to-morrow, and order what is 
wanted, to be put down to you. I dare say 
I can bring the articles back with me, all 
the more that the poor young lady won't 
be able to attend to anything for some time 
to come, if she ever does." 

To this Peath agreed willingly. Any- 
thing was better to him than paying away 
the small amount of ready money left in his 
purse. The debts contracted would be an 
unknown quantity. Peath did not remem- 
ber that Christmas was coming quickly, or 
if he did, he also remembered that in a 
few days he should receive his half year s 
tithes. 

Mrs. Maelstrom had not done with her 
victim. " I am sorry to say, sir, that I 
could not remain in your service without 
some help." 

Peath looked at the speaker. He had 
a misty idea that he had heard at Doctor 
Leith s that when help was wanted, a 
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creature was seen in the back settlements, 
with the strings of a black bonnet tied 
over the top of it, and a partially soaked 
check apron, with one corner tucked up 
at the waist. He could not for the moment 
think of the name. At last he said witlf 
a burst of exultation — " A charwoman ! " 

" Dear, dear, no, sir ; not a charwoman. 
No respectable people hire charwomen. A 
good, strong, healthy girl about seventeen 
or eighteen, to go on her knees and scrub 
the stones, and do the rough preparing 
of fowls and game for the spit, picking 
beans and peas, washing potatoes, and 
duties which you see, sir, my hands — " she 
held up a pair of delicate, plump hands, 
whiter than Myra's had been before her 
illness — " my hands I like to keep clean. 
If I do dirty work, how can I make 
light puff paste for oyster patties, mince 
pies, or tarts ? These things should all be 
done in rule, sir. You, sir, as a Christian 
clergyman, know that the Apostle says, 
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' Let all things be done decently and in 
order/ which means, sir, as I believe, 
that cooks and housekeepers should have 
kitchen-maids under them." 

" I had not really had any intention 
of keeping a kitchen-maid as well as a 
cook," said poor Peath, wishing to make 
a stand against another servant. 

" As you please, sir, just as you please ; 
only Mrs. Watkins said, * Of course the 
Earl's son will not treat you unhandsome, 
Mrs. Maelstrom — all my lord's children 
are gentle folks.' " 

" 'Tis a subject on which I must consult 
Mrs. Sandridge." 

" Certainly, sir ; only I cannot remain 
in your service unless I have help, and it 
would be better for me to leave at once 
if things are going to be unpleasant." 

" I am sure I do not know where to 
look for a girl to attend in the kitchen," 
said poor Peath. 

" I have a niece, sir, out of place, a 
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handy girl, of excellent character, who 
could come at once, if you chose to try 
her. It might be as well, as the expense 
for a month would not be great, if you took 
her for that time, and if you did not find 
the arrangement suitable we can but part 
at the end of that period. " 

This was an agreeable escape from 
irrevocable decision to Peath. He had 
no idea of consulting Myra. He knew 
too well how much she would have re- 
belled at the whole proceeding. Where 
could he gdt another cook on the spur of 
the moment, if Mrs. Maelstrom chose to 
be off ? It was better to keep her for 
the month and then make some other 
arrangement. So he resigned himself to 
be comfortable. He had rather a dread 
of. Myra's coming downstairs, but he 
was determined, with all the resolution of 
a very weak man, not to allow her to know 
the state of his affairs — ever! She was 
but a child in age, and could know nothing 
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of housekeeping — besides, the man ought 
to govern. 

It was fortunate, Peath said, pluming 
himself, that the profession he had adopted 
enabled him to take the place in the 
household which the wife generally filled. 
Thus Myra would be enabled to follow her 
own studies or amusements without the 
burthen of cares for which she was unfitted. 

Very feeble and large-eyed, and leaning 
heavily on the balustrade, with a queer 
tingling sensation in her feet as she placed 
them with a feeling of uncertainty on 
the stairs, Myra descended into the little 
room called the drawing-room. The 
autumn sun shone into the windows so 
brightly that her eyes were dazzled by the 
rays reflected from some glittering object. 
She shaded her eyes and looked again. 
There was a harp, rich in gilding and 
perfect in its number of strings. Peath, 
hearing her step, had taken off the cover, 
that she might see it in all its brilliancy. 
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"How good of papa!" she said, with 
a quaver in her voice, for she was still 
weak. '* I did not know that he was going 
to have it done up for me. I must write 
and thank him." 

" You need not do so till you are 
stronger. He will not be aware that you 
have seen it yet. James unpacked it 
yesterday." 

" James ! " asked Myra, bewildered. 

"Yes, the footman, you know." 

"No, I did not know," replied the 
young wife, discouraged. 

She struck one of the bass strings, and 
her face crimsoned with pleasure at the 
sound and the prolonged vibration. After 
striking the blue and the red strings, and 
trying to find out the sounds which made 
" O Sanctissima'' in the right hand, she 
found she was too weak to do any more, 
and she asked Peath to replace the cover 
on the instrument. Presently a bdl 
rang. 
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** Luncheon," said Peath ; " let me con- 
duct you to the dining-room. Lean on 
my arm, my dear." 

^lyra took his arm in silence, and 
found on the table an excellent luncheon, 
served up with a degree of comfort 
approaching to elegance. 

** I ordered some soup for you, my dear. 
I thought you might prefer it There 
will be a roast fowl presently. "* 

The footman waited, silent and dex- 
trous. The tablecloth was spodess, the food 
irreproachable. " How pleasant it would 
all be if we could afford it," Myra thought, 
but she could not utter her ideas before 
James, nor did she see much advantage to 
be gained by uttering them at all. The last 
time she spoke on the subject she had 
been locked out of her room, and — worse 
than the reckless Margery Daw — ^for no 
fault of her own she had been compelled 
to lie on nothing so comfortable as straw. 
Perhaps, if she said anjlhing, Peath mi^ht 
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turn her out of the dining-room, and eat 
all the chicken himself. This seemed to 
her so ludicrous that she began to laugh, 
and narrowly escaped crying from nervous- 
ness. Of course, Peath did not know, the 
cause of her mirth, but he became un- 
comfortable, thinking she was merry at 
his expense in some way which he could 
not penetrate. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Like truant sheep the virtues go astray. 
If prudence guide them not upon their way ; 
Warned Jby her watch-dog bark they keep together. 
And mutual warmth impart in stormy weather. 
But ^ould she once neglect her goodly charge, 
And leave the precious flock to roam at large, 
Truth stains her robe, and meek-eyed Patience tires. 
Honour ^cplodes, and Charity expires.* 

Myra soon recovered her strength. Her 
first effort was to write to her father to 
thank him for having the harp strung 
and beautified; It was nearly her first 
letter since her marriage, for she had 
written only once from the castle, a 
short note. She felt as if every ex- 
pression was fixed into formality by the 
'dea of Peath reading what she wrote. 
She wondered whether all married women 
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submitted their letters to their husbands. 
She had just finished it and had said, 
" Peath, would you like to read this ? " 
when the footman came to say that the 
man who had been fixing the range 
wished to speak to Mr. Sandridge. 

Peath got up in a hurry, fearing that 
Myra should thrust herself into the con- 
sultation, saying, *' I don't care to read 
your letter. To the Doctor, is it not ? 
Give him my best remembrances." 

Myra forgot all about, .the kitchen 
range, of which she had scarcely heard 
a word, and, tearing the written sheet, 
she began, and poured out her love and 
gratitude with the purity, clearness, and 
impulse of a mountain stream, leaping 
and sparkling over every obstacle. Her 
marriage had convinced her that there 
was " but one beloved face on earth," and 
that was not smiling on her, but probably 
poring over some book they had studied 
together before she had ever trembled 
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for his life, or thought such disagreeable 
folks as husbands existed to supply his 
place if death removed him. Myra felt 
no hatred for her husband. " One I never 
loved enough to hate," was a line which 
crept into her mind sometimes only to 
be driven out briefly and emphatically. 
Such as he was, she was his wife, and 
she sat down contentedly to make the 
best of him, but with very much the 
same feeling as one regards the freaks 
of a wilful child, with a half dread that 
he will end by bringing mischief on 
himself and all connected with him. 

It was dull inside the house. It was 
dull outside. The grey monotony of the 
landscape smote on Myra's heart like 
lead. The sodden grass plot, the ugly 
lines made over the distant fallows by 
the hedges, the aspect of the unfortu- 
nate elms which grew in them, and 
were lopped of all their branches till 
they resembled May-poles, with a bush 
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at the top, and, more than all, the muddy 
road, which confined her to the narrow 
boundaries of the garden, made the girls 
heart sink within her. "When I am 
stronger, I shall learn to play on my 
harp," she thought, " and then I shall not 
be so dull." N 

Peath had a funeral, and the bell tolling 

" With a deep sound to and fro, 
Heavily to the heart did go," 

as 5he said, quoting. She would go out 
into the air, and watch from the garden 
for his return. She went out the back 
way, and found a rosy-cheeked young 
woman whom she did not recognize. 
" What are you doing here ? " she asked. 
" Are you a friend of Mrs. Maelstrom 'i " 

" Yes, ma'am," dropping a curtsy. 
• A boy was coming from the knife- 
house with a coal scuttle, freshly cleaned, 
in his grdfep. 

" What are you doing here ? " 

" Please, ma'am, Fm Mr. Harriam's boy." 
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" Mr. who ? " 

" Please, ma'am, Tm here to wait on 
the footman." 

" Umph ! " said Myra, going on with 
a sigh. 

"She don't look over strong," said 
Mrs. Maelstrom to 'Liza, standing on 
tiptoe and peering over the blind of the 
kitchen window. " Quite a baby, I should 
say. Don't you think it is strange for a 
young lady like that not to have a maid 
to herself ? " 

" I can't understand it," echoed Eliza. 

Myra was not strong enough to re- 
main out long; she came in and sat 
down, rather out of breath. Presently 
there was a tap at the door. " Come in ! " 
cried Myra, and Mrs. Maelstrom stood 
smiling and curtsying. 

" I hope I made your broth and gruel 
to your liking, ma'am, when you was 
upstairs ? " 

** Very good, thank you," replied the 
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young lady, who thought the slops, as 
she called them, very inferior to those 
her dear Susan had concocted. 

" I always wish to give satisfaction, 
ma'am, particular when any one is delicate. 
Such a very delicate lady, ma'am, if you 
will pardon my speaking of it, I think 
must want a maid to do little jobs for you 
— curl your hair, fold up your clothes, 
and keep your drawers to rights." 

" Wha-at ? " said Myra, pretending not 
to hear. 

Mrs. Maelstrom did not like the tone 
nor the sparkle of Myra's eyes under the 
dark lashes, but she had to begin and go 
all over the enumeration of the duties of 
lady's maid again, adding that putting on 
her mistress's stockings was one of her 
occupations. At length she stopped, and 
Myra answered, 

" Thank you for your kind thought of 
me, Mrs. Maelstrom. Do you know any 
one fit for the situation ? " 
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''Well/' replied the housekeeper, quite 
taken in, " I shall have a daughter at home 
as was brought up to the dressmaking 
line, as would be happy to wait on you, 
ma'am." 

''Don't you think that Eliza has too 
much work, and that we want a second 
housemaid to assist her, Mrs. Maelstrom ?" 

" Well, ma'am, now you mention it " 

" I tell you what it is," said Myra, with 
eyes flashing, flushed face, and raised voice, 
" I am not old, nor paralytic, nor so voi^ of 
decency as to want my stockings pulled on 
for me, nor a fool to be taken in by your 
proposal When I am unable to move an 
arm or a leg, I may have a maid to wait 
on me, and not till then. If I were master 
as well as mistress, you should all leave 
the house to-night — a pack of sloths eating 
up your master's substance. One able- 
bodied woman could do everything that 
is required for Mr. Sandridge and myself 
in this house. Go ! " 
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Mrs. Maelstrom went, seeing that her 
mistress was not the delicate lady she had 
taken her for. " Poor dear Master ! He's 
got a regular termagant," she told 'Liza. 

" She may be," said James, " but she's 
wonderful well to look at," on which Mrs. 
Maelstrom and 'Liza tossed their heads. 

When Peath returned, Myra remon- 
strated, and he entreated her not to spoil 
the first day of her coming down, by end- 
less expostulations. *' I am the best judge 
of my own affairs," said the husband. 

" I know what your income is," said the 
wife ; " and I know that it will not support 
five servants." 

" The money is my own — earned by 
myself," replied Peath. 

" My dear ! " cried Myra, tenderly, " no- 
thing can affect us singly. Poverty and 
disgrace would come on us both." 

*'Who dares talk of disgrace to me — to 
a Sandridge } " asked Peath, who began 
his perturbed walk up and down the room 
again. 
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Myra saw that the hassock was under 
the sideboard and safe from occasioning 
mischief. " Disgrace must come on Sand- 
ridge, or Landridge, or any Ridge or 
Midge who cannot pay his debts," replied 
the wife. 

"Wait till that time comes," said the 
husband. 

" Then it will be too late," replied Myra. 
" Just sit down, my dear Peath, and put 
on a piece of paper the amount of wages 
due to each servant yearly ; calculate their 
board at thirty pounds each, and see what 
a hole it will make in your four hundred 
and eighty pounds." 

Peath waxed obstinate all the more 
because he was ashamed to confess the 
amount he was to pay to the servants he 

had hired. "He should do nothing of the 
kind. He was not a man to be lectured by 
his wife," he said. 

" Have you received your half-year's 
tithes ? " 
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" Yes. It is no affair of yours, but 
if it is any satisfaction, I have received 
them." 

" Oh ! Did the farmers come when I 
was ill ? '* asked Myra, with some curiosity. 

" No, I desired my lawyer to give them 
dinner at the * Three Horse Shoes.* " 

" At your expense, of course ? And does 
he consider eating a dinner sufficient re- 
payment ? " 

"Of course he takes his per centage. 
How ignorant you are ! " 

" Papa's friend and former rector always 
had the farmers to luncheon, and received 
the money himself." 

" He's quite welcome, if he likes the 
trouble, and is quick in calculating," said 
Peath uncomfortably, with an affectation of 
indifference, but with a growing feeling of 
dislike towards his wife. 

" I wish you would let me receive the 
tithes, or be with you when you do so. 
Let me know beforehand, and I can easily 
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calculate what deductions are to be made 
for rates, or land tax, etc." 

"Attend to your own business, Myra, 
and don't interfere with mine." 

" My dear husband, you take from me 
the legitimate occupation of a wife, which 
is housekeeping.' 

" Because you are not fit for it You 
know nothing." 

" I might learn." 

" Not at the expense of my comfort, 
madam." 

Myra thought of the angry woman, who 
kept her mouth full of cold water when 
her husband was aggravating, and went out 
of the room. She was weary. Who would 
have guessed that Peath would have turned 
out thus ? She thought — 

" No ass so meek, no ass so obstinate." 

Myra yielded, so far as being silent, 
hoping for better things when Peath 
should find himself pinched for money, 
and therefore inclined to act economically 
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in his own impulses. To live in luxury 
is far more agreeable than to live in 
poverty. When Myra wanted to have the 
cover taken from her harp, Peath rang the 
bell for the footman to do it. It puzzled 

that active girl, who, recovering her health 
speedily with the reparative qualities of 
youth, was up with the lark in the morn- 
ings, till Eliza, and the footman, and the 
kitchen maid were compelled by very 
shame to follow her example, to know how 
that elegant-looking youth, whose hands 
were so white and well-shaped, could man- 
age to amuse himself! She found that, 
when he had finished the " Daily Tele- 
graph," which came every morning ad' 
dressed to Mr. Harriam, he contrived to 
abstract the " Times " from the dining- 
room ; besides that, the female servants 
subscribed to a library at the next town, 
and the carrier twice a week brought a box 
. full of well-thumbed volumes, the perusal of 
which materially increased the consumption 
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of candles in the establishment Besides 
the " Times " and the " Morning Post," 
which Peath said his family always took in, 
there was the county paper. Peath on one 
occasion was greatly irritated by an attack 
made on the clergy touching the payment 
of tithes, written by a radical farmer. 
Myra, always eager to adopt any interest 
of his, and being glad that he had an 
interest, said that the letter was manifestly 
unfair, as the farmer, when he agreed to 
take his farm, did so with a perfect under- 
standing of the charges on it, using argu- 
ments with which she was familiar from 
hearing her father s opinions on the subject 
She talked away very eloquently on the 
subject, and when she took breath, Peath 
told her just to put down the heads of 
the arguments she had used, as ' he should 
like to embody them in a letter which 
should answer and crash the profane hand 
which had not only touched the ark of the 
Lord, but had done its best to give it a 
good shake. 
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Myra obeyed, with a terrible dread that 
Peath should, by touching, not ornament, 
but deform her work. She wrote pointedly, 
temperately, and argued closely. Peath 
said, in a superior kind of manner, that it 
would do, with a little of his retouching, 
and poor Myra saw her husband pon- 
dering over every sentence, and altering, 
and re- writing, till her ears grew red with 
vexation. At length it was ready for the 
post. 

" Will you let me see it, Peath } " she 
asked humbly. 

" No," he replied ; " you will see it in 
print, no doubt." 

Myra had unpleasant doubts about 
Peath's spelling and punctuation, to say 
nothing of his grammar. However, there 
was no help for it The letter was 
consigned to the post. When, at the 
end of the week, the copy was placed 
on the table, Myra was flushed with agi- 
tation. 
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" They were certain to put my letter in!" 
he said, grandly. 

Myra seized the paper. There it was 
in large type — her own sentences well 
spelt, well punctuated, terse, and hitting 
home. Peath had either been making 
pretences, or he had tried to alter, and 
improve, anti copy till he quite believed 
that the composition was his own, having 
gone back to her original ideas and ex- 
pressions. Peath took it up and looked 
at it lovingly. His own letter! It made 
a great stir, in the county. Mr. Sand- 
ridge had not struck people as being so 
clever as that answer to the pestilent radical 
proved him to be ; but he was a very silent 
retiring man, and of deep research, or he 
would not have carried his reader in the 
pursuit of the origin of tithes back to the 
times of Cecrops, and the apportionment 
of land by the Egyptians. 

Myra thought her husband would love 
her the better for her efforts to do him 
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honour, but Peath only seemed puffed up 
by the conviction of his utter superiority to 
Myra. At any event, he gave her that 
impression — she only hoped she might be 
mistaken. 

Time went on. Myra skinned the tips 
of her fingers in teaching herself the harp, 
without doing much in mastering the 
instrument. . Her fingers were not suf- 
ficiently agile to permit of her playing 
with great execution, but she drew sound 
which gave her marvellous delight, and 
Peath, who had no ear, thought her playing 
quite equal to that of his sister-in-law, 
Lady Iris, especially when she sang with a 
rich full voice, and covered the deficiency 
of her instrumentation by the power of 
that natural organ. 

She felt that it was very nice to be rich, 
to fare sumptuously every day. She tried 
to forget that Peath's income, as she had 
predicted, could never stand the strain on 
it. It reminded her of one day when she 
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had been on the ice skating with Sandal, 
how they had careered about, skimming 
over the parts where there were springs, 
with the careless dash of youth, when sud- 
denly a large portion cracked under the 
bold sweep made over it by Sandal's skates, 
and sunk into the water, whilst the impetus 
with which he had been going carried him 
onwards over the rotten surface to a place 
of comparative safety. She thought how 
gravely they got off the ice and went 
home hand-in-hand, and how often in her 
dreams afterwards she awoke with a 
scream, believing that she and Sandal were 
sinking down into the cold depths shut 
out from the clear daylight, to be frozen 
over and not found till warm sunshine 
should awaken all but themselves. Peath, 
not Sandal, was now her companion. They 
were skating over the rotten surface 
of living on credit, and Myra felt that 
any moment the cracking of the faith- 
less crust might precipitate them to ruin. 
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But what could she do ? She asked this 
question of herself repeatedly, with no 
satisfactory result. 

Doctor Leith had not been to see her 
since that visit when she had walked 
back with him to the train, excepting 
during her illness. He was very busy 
in his new living, arranging his library, 
and seemed by his letters to Myra to 
be so cheerful, that she said mentally, 
" I cannot now add to his happiness. Let 
me not disturb the smooth current of his 
days — smooth now after the troubles of 
poverty, which every now and then had 
ruffled the river of his life — by complaints 
of evils which he cannot redress ; yet 
Peath has no bad qualities. As the 
Doctor said, he is not intemperate in eat- 
ing or drinking ; he does not game, nor 
bet, nor smoke, and he is constant in his 
love for me, such as it is. If, alas ! 

' Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia,' 

If no god be absent, where calm prudence 
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reigns, I am sure that the whole convo- 
cation of fine qualities can never make 
up for the absence of that arithmetical 

goddess." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" A power there is whom all obey, ' 
And yield them to his gentle sway. 
He swells the praise, conceals the blame, 
And Humbug is his potent name." 

Peath went duly to visit the sick. He 
took a book of prayers, suitably bound 
in black morocco, and gilt edged. The 
black was in compliment to the distress 
of the visited, and contained a prophetic 
reference to the future ; the gilding indi- 
cated the truths contained within the pages, 
"more to be desired than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold ; sweeter also than honey 
and the honeycomb." His parishioners 
looked at the tall young clergyman with 
respect and growing liking. " Quite a 
gentleman," they said, when he addressed 
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them with a gentle voice and courteous 
manner ; and the English snob has every ^ 
desire to fall down and worship those 
who are well descended, dressed in fine 
linen, and fare sumptuously. 

" Where have you been, Peath ? " 

" Reading prayers to Mrs. Goodwin." 

". Is she very poor } " 

" I should think so," said Peath won- 
deringly, for he had only just begun to 
be struck, hearing Myra's question, by 
the remembered aspect of the poor room 
he had visited. 

Myra knew by experience that when 
the poor send for the clergyman they 
generally mean that they are willing to 
listen to what they call " very good 
words," in the hope of something very 
good in the way of earthly food after it ; 
and those who wish the parish priest 
to prove their certain title to the joys 
above, have also a desire to have their 
title proved to the contents of the priest's 
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kitchen. Myra knew this, but resented 
It not as Peath would have resented it. 
She was too much used to the poor 
and their ways, and knew her father's 
habits, and the requirement of Susan on 
such occasions. Scraps went dressed into 
savoury messes from the poor curate's 
table to those who required it, whether 
they were of the Church or were Dissenters. 
Myra knew by her father's observation 
and by her own experience that for 
every benefit conferred, she made " twenty 
discontented and one ungrateful," as 
Louis XIV. said. But she was not 
mortified by the result of her effort to 
do good, being prepared for the result. 
She thought sometimes, when steering 
along the uninteresting high road, in a 
pair of tall pattens, with a bottle of physic 
in one hand, and a jar of broth in the 
other, that her life was dreary and wasted. 
** What is the use of my beauty and my 
cleverness } " she said. " I might as well be 
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an ugly middle-aged woman. The physic 
would be as efficacious, and the soup be 
every bit as palatable ; and Peath does 
not know now whether I am a Cyclops 
with a single eye in the middle of my 
forehead. " 

This was true. The gilding was worn 
off the toy. Somehow the creature so 
much desired had put out prickles some- 
times unexpectedly, and wounded Peath 
in undefended places, where he could 
least bear an attack. 

Myra, during her illness, had often 
thought of the great Reformer, who, 
when the priest saw him at the point of 
death, approached with the viaticum^ ex- 
claimed, " I shall not die, but live to 
declare the evil deeds of the monks," 
and got well from that moment. Myra 
was determined that Peath should know 
of the evil deeds of his servants. 

- Peath ! " 

" Well ? " impatiently. 
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"When you go into the kitchen garden 
look on the ash heap, and you will see 
two lamp chimneys." 

" Broken ? " said Peath. 

"By no means — perfectly sound, not 
a crack anywhere." 

Peath s face flushed. His first impulse 
was to deny the fact, but Myra had a 
disagreeable way of being accurate in 
her statements. He half rose, and sat 
down again. " Are you quite sure ? " 

" Perfectly," replied the lady. 

Peath rang the bell. "James, how 
comes it that lamp glasses are thrown on 
. the ash heap ? " 

" They are spoilt, sir." 

" In what manner?" inquired the master, 
thinking that Myra must admire his 
promptitude and decision. 

James smiled superior. The sweetness 
of the footman's temper arose from a 
benign consciousness that he must be 
indulgent to his superiors, who knew 
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nothing in comparison with himself. Many 
young folks have the same idea. " Yes, 
sir, I threw them on the ash heap. 
They were utterly worthless. So stained 
by the stearine, which becoming decom- 
posed by the action of heat, flies off as 
gas, and settles on the glass, and makes 
it utterly useless." 

" You see V said Peath, turning with a 
look of quiet triumph to Myra. 

"Yes, I see and hear," replied the 
young wife. 

" You may go, James," said Peath. 

" IVe settled them both," said the young 
man to himself. " She's been telling tales 
on me." When James disappeared from the 
room, Myra followed his example. " It is 
useless," thought Peath, " for that poor 
girl, because she knows Latin and Greek, 
to fancy she understands everything. It 
is to be hoped she will give over such 
constant efforts at interference, from finding 
them futile." 
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Myra was absent a full half hour. 
When it was over, she descended into 
the drawing-room with two perfectly clean 
chimneys in her hand, and, ringing the 
bell, she gave them to James. " I have 
cleaned those chimneys for you. Next 
time you had better do it yourself, without 
wasting two shillings by the destruction 
of your master s property." 

James was for a moment put to a 
shamed silence, but soon recovering him- ^^ 
self, he smiled sweetly and said, " Of 
course it might be done by persons 
to whom time was no object. He was 
too much employed in other ways. To 
clean a chimney like that he considered 
drudgery." 

He left the room. " Myra, how can 
you disgrace me by acting thus ? You 
have been so ill brought up, that I am 
absolutely ashamed of you. I blush for 
you and for myself," and his face was 
crimsoned. 
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" My dear Peath, I will not see you 
robbed without an effort to open your 
eyes. Let me clear the house of thise 
locusts, and hire a good honest servant-of- 
all-work." 

" I forbid you to interfere, Myra. If 
you do I shall leave the house, or insist on 
your doing so." 

" I should be very happy," said Myra 
with a sigh ; but nevertheless she loved 
her husband, and meant to save him from 
his own imprudence, if it were possible. 

Months went on. A letter came one 
day from Lord Lyrate, announcing that 
Lady Iris had presented him with a fine 
boy. There was to be a magnificent chris- 
tening, and Peath was invited to perform 
at the ceremony — hot single-handed, as 
that vulgar Myra said, but as an attendant 
clergyman on the Bishop of Dulchester. 
The strongest ale was to be brewed to 
await the twenty-first anniversary of the 
birth; an ox was to be roasted whole, which 
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would have been far better cooked in 
joints, but we like to go back to barbaric 
customs now and then. 

" I wonder of what sex my infant will 
be? " said Myra, speculating as she stitched 
away on a little nightgown for the coming 
care. 

" It does not matter in the least for our 
child," replied Peath. 

" N -no," rejoined Myra, "only I should 
like a boy, hoping — " She stopped. Sh^ 
was about to say, " I should like a boy, 
hoping he might resemble my father," but 
the idea of having a little Peath made her 
silent and sad. 

" Do not think me too selfish, my 
dearest papa," she wrote, " if I ask you to 
let Susan come and be with me when I 
bring forth my firstborn child. Let her 
bring a nurse whom she can recommend. 
I have a cordial dislike towards all my own 
servants, or rather those of my husband." 

" The child was born by many a pang 
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endeared." Myra raised herself feebly on 
her arm to look at the little creature s snub 
nose and compressed features. It had dark 
hair. " Surely that face can never resemble 
Peath s," she said, looking at the snub nose, 
and sank to sleep in that happy hope. 

When the infant was a month old came 
the question of beds. Peath declared that 
he would not have his rest disturbed by 
a child's restlessness and crying. Myra 
agreed that it would be fatal to his comfort, 
and carried her baby to another room. 
The boy grew fat and robust, with dark 
eyes and eyelashes. He resembled his 
mother, and his maternal grandfather. 
Peath looked at him askance. He had a 
horribly vulgar contrast of opposing colours 
in his baby face — not at all like the Sand- 
ridge family — ^a Leith all over was the 
fathers conviction. He had long ago 
repented of his marriage with one so ill 
bred and wilful as Myra. She was very 
inconvenient She had convicted the cook 
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of theft, so that Peath had been compelled 
to dismiss her and the kitchen-maid, her 
coadjutor; but Myra did not gain any 
step by this, for the next cook engaged 
refused to remain without help, because 
she heard that her predecessor had been 
thus honoured, and Peath gave way at 
once to the requisition. 

Peath did not love his wife better for 
the toils of debt which were gathering 
around him. " Nothing is more intolerable 
than to find an inferior being who gives 
herself the airs of Cassandra," said Peath. 

His poor Cassandra, who had the usual 
fate of such prophetesses, did not know how 
very true had been her vaticinations. It 
was lucky for her peace of mind that she 
did not. Peath at the end of the year 
found that the income from his tithes 
just served to pay wages and incidental 
expenses, and left no surplus to meet his 
Christmas bills. "No man can have been 
more economical than I have been — I have 
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had but one suit from my tailor's." Peath 
did not observe that Myra had no bills. 
She had bought everything for her infant 
out of four of the five pounds given her 
by her father when she first married. The 
other she pierced and hung round her neck 
by a ribbon. She would do nothing to 
increase the expenses; if she were not 
allowed to diminish them. There was 
one, however, which was inevitable. A 
girl must be found to assist Myra with 
the infant Susan supplied the want from 
the village where her master was now 
rector. She was a respectable girl, who 
would have been satisfied with six pounds 
a year, had she not heard that the kitchen 
maid had eighteen and everything found 
for her. So she had her wages increased 
to eight pounds, and was still discontented. 
Peath did not like to confide his distresses 
to the lawyer who collected his tithes, but 
he thought wisely that he would be a safer 
creditor than a regular money-lender. Mr. 
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Thorpen had no doubt he could manage 

it, and Peath raised five hundred pounds at 

ft 

ten per cent, paid his bills, and went on 
again to incur more. Myra knew nothing 
of this. Matters progressed with such 
seeming smoothness that she believed that 
Peath had sources of wealth of which she 
knew nothing. She drew a long breath 
of relief when she saw her husband draw- 
ing cheques for the tradesmen. They 
called for their money, and Peath, looking 
the very perfection of high-born refine- 
ment in his well-cut spotless clothes, gave 
them the amount of their bills, and received 
the receipts with an air of well-bred con- 
descension, whilst the men bowed to the 
ground as they withdrew. Myra knew 
nothing of money-lenders, except by some 
references made occasionally to such people 
by the various pupils who had been inmates 
at the curacy ; but they seemed to her to 
be as likely to come in the way of any one 
connected with herself as Giant Despair 
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in Doubting Castle. Many of the neigh- 
bouring families had called on the young 
couple, but Peath did not care to go out in a 
hired carriage, and the intercourse dropped. 
He did not shine in society, as he had 
nothing to say. He was silent, and seem- 
ingly self-absorbed. Myra cared not for 
any association, except that which she 
could not attain — the society of her father. 

Years went on. Lady Iris had another 
boy, who unfortunately died an infant ; 
Myra, another girl, who unfortunately lived. 
" What a droll little face ! " said she, look- 
ing at her girl's. "It reminds me rather of 
the little twin infants in the 'Comic History 
of Rome/ whose bold-looking noses seem 
as if they would interfere with their suck- 
ing the wolf" 

As Christmas returned again and again — 
that fearful time for persons with limited 
incomes — Peath had found it necessary to 
borrow more at an interest which reduced 
his income to about fifty pounds a-year. 
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taking the previous loan into consider- 
ation. What was to be done ? Peath's face 
grew more and more fretful as circum- 
stances pushed him onwards towards the 
gulf of inevitable ruin. 

The long-nosed baby girl had been 
followed by a long-nosed baby boy, then 
there was another girl. The princess in 
the Arabian Nights, whose wicked step- 
mother declared that she went back in 
the scale of creation to reproduce some 
of our Darwinian progenitors — 2l dog, a cat, 
and a monkey — was not more provoked 
than poor Myra at seeing her offspring all 
so very much be-Sandridged. 

'* Another and another still succeeds, 
And the last fooPs as welcome as the former," 

she said to herself " Surely, to have one 
Peath is enough," thought poor Myra ; 
" but to reproduce Peath after Peath, to 
find him with all his weakness and obsti- 
nacy in my sons and daughters, is too 
much for any one's patience. What right 
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have I to impose on the world such a 
quantity of live lumber ? ** 

There were compensations, however, in 
her troubles. Her husband, who looked 
with dislike on the dark flashing eyes of 
his eldest bom, saw his own likeness in the 
succeeding children, and whilst he was 
neglectful even to unkindness, as regarded 
the young Basil, named after Doctor Leith, 
he spoilt the second boy in a way which 
was likely, as the child grew older, to be 
very damaging to his character. 

When one evening Peath was romping 
with four of his children, and the fifth, 
the eldest, was nesded close to Myra, 
there was the sound of wheels, and Lord 
Lyrate was announced : " Do not let 
me disturb this charming group," he 
cried, with something of a sneer. " I 
am just come from the castle. Pray do 
not move, Mrs. Sandridge. Peath, I want 
half-an-hour's talk with yoiL*' 

"Will you not send the carriage away 
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and sleep here ? " cried Myra, who con- 
sidered hospitality to be a sacred duty. 

Lord Lyrate thought of the small house 
and the number of children, and declined. 
James moved the lamp into the study 
for the gentlemen, and lighted some bed- 
chamber candles for his mistress. 

"My dear Peath," murmured Lord 
Lyrate, when the door had closed, " I 
have the pain of informing you (Peath's 
face blanched. He thought his father and 
brother knew that he might be arrested 
at any moment, and had come to inform 
him of their knowledge) that my fathers 
state is very precarious." 

There was so visible an expression of 
relief in Peath's face, that Lord Lyrate said 
inwardly, "He might have thought him- 
self an eldest son for the moment, by his 
looking so pleased." 

"Yes, my dear brother, much as we 
regret the painful truth, we must admit 
that it is not untimely — indeed, the Earl, 
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our father, has not had a bad inninjjs. 
I myself am not so young as I was, and 

really that boy of mine will be growing 
up before I am aware." As he said this, 
he coaxed the sparse locks over the top 
of his shining head. 

Peath asked some questions as to his 
father^s state, to which Lord Lyrate gave 
careless answers. 

'' The reason of my coming, to be frank 
with you, my dear brother, is that on 
various occasions you have written letters 

in the county papers which have excited 

« 

much attention. Your father was jjleased 
to say that you were a young man of 
shining parts, and sound ability." Peath 
looked inquiringly. " Well, I -think it 
will be desirable that you should write 
some little notice of the Pearl's life and 
public services, and varying it slightly, 
send it to the ' Thunderer,' the * Daily 
Telescope,' the ' Daily Scout,' the 
* Charing-Cross,' and the * Morning Star.' 
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Each paper will require the same facts, 
dressed in different language." 

" I don't know what my father has 
done," said Peath. 

" Not much latterly, except to vote for 
the Conservatives. I have brought a short 
report which appeared in some periodical 
years ago, which is pretty correct. It 
will give you facts ; dress them up with 
that marv^ellous mastery of language which 
you have with your pen." 

Peath said he would do his best. 
Lord Lyrate advised him to come to the 
castle as soon as he had written the notices ; 
or would he not like to return with him 
and write them there ? 

No, Peath said quietly, that somehow 
he kept his ideas in his own little sanctum, 
and could not compose in any other place. 
So his brother shook hands with him, and 
departed, and Peath summoned Myra to 
write the notices, which he took great 
trouble in copying. Indeed, he grumbled 
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over the effort so earnestly that Myra 
was filled with pity, and would have 
done it all, but that her writing would 
have revealed the truth. The next day 
the task was completed, and Peath took 
his father's character with him to attend 
on his death-bed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Where poverty is felt the thought is chained, 
And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few." 

Peath took the notices, and went duti- 
fully to attend at his father's death-bed ; 
but the Earl changed his mind, to the 
astonishment of his physicians and the 
disappointment — must it be confessed ? — 
of his eldest son, who felt, as he said, that 
his boy was growing a great deal too fast, 
and his hair was becoming much too thin 
for any appearance or any reality of youth. 
However, the Earl recovered, and seemed 
fully determined to keep possession of the 
life he had regained. 

Peath returned. His father had never 
been a tender parent to him, and he 
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expected nothing by his death. He had 
already declared that he would leave him 
nothing, and he was not likely to break 
his word. The notices were duly placed in 
different pigeon-holes of Lyrate's bureau, 
to wait for the Earl's departure. 

Peath had lingered for ten days, and 
then returned home. He hated his home. 
Home meant a sad-looking wife, though 
sweet to him, and a constant effort to con- 
ceal the ravages of that dry rot — poverty. 
He could not but be conscious that Myra 
had been right in her estimate of what 
four hundred and eighty pounds would 
accomplish. Had he taken her advice, 
his income would not now be reduced to 
fifty pounds a-year — the sum he had 
paid his man-servant for wages and liverj-^ 
His head, never very strong, seemed as if 
it would not retain any idea for an instant. 
Some alterations he had inaugurated in the 
style of his living. The man-servant had 
"tendered his resignation," as he told 
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Eliza. To wait at luncheon on master and 
mistress, he was, as he declared, perfectly- 
willing, as he had ever been, but to wait 
at luncheon when there were three chil- 
dren feeding at the table he could not, and 
would not. It was the place of the 
child's maid. There was but one child's 
maid, and she always had an infant in her 
arms, when her mistress was not nursing 
it ; but justice did not enter into the 
perceptions of Mr. Harriam. He fully 
expected that his master would ask why 
he wished to leave his service, but Peath 
was too much puzzled to know how to 
meet the wages to wish to retain him. 
" This day month," his master said, and 
the discomfited valet had no choice but 
to acquiesce. 

" How shabbily the little Sandridges 
dress ! " was the observation made by all 
the parish. " There's Mrs. Sandridge, her 
gown would not fetch eighteen pence, and 
her bonnet would do for a scarecrow." 
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Myra saw her cook and her housemaid 
and child's maid going to church in 
clothes she would have been glad to 
possess. 

"What a slattern you look with that 
faded ribbon on your shrivelled-up straw 
bonnet! Why cannot you dress as well 
as your own maid ? " asked Peath, fret- 
fully. 

" Because, my dear," retorted Myra, 
with something of her old spirit, "you 
give your servants wages, but I am an 
upper servant, whose duties are unpaid — 
duties which consist in the effort to make 
bricks without straw.'' 

ft 

" I don't understand your fipe similes," 
said Peath. 

" No, I suppose not," rejoined Myra, 
mildly. " It is as well." 

The urgency of want could not be con- 
cealed longer. Tradesmen called for their 
money, and Myra, with her poor face 
flushing at the disgrace, had to entreat 
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them to give time^ to have patience, to 
wait for money to which they were fully 
entitled, and to be without which seriously 
inconvenienced them. 

At length Peath was summoned once 
more to the castle. His father was dead, 
and Lyrate had become the Earl of Arras. 
The notices were duly forwarded to the 
papers, and gave great satisfaction to the 
Earl's sorrowing relatives. 

The will was read, and Peath found 
that his father had been as good as his 
word, and had left him nothing ; but his pale 
face showed no mortification. Blessed 
are those who expect nothing, for they 
cannot be disappointed. 

When the lawyer was left alone with 
him he said, " You are aware, Mr. Sand- 
ridge, are you not, that ten thousand 
pounds comes to you on this melancholy 
occasion, and ten to Lady Indamire ? It 
was your mother's fortune, and settled on 
the younger children, your father keeping 
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the interest of it for his life, as entitled 
by the deed of settlement." 

Now indeed Peath s face crimsoned, and 
he felt as one who, having been shaken 
by a strong power over a bottomless pit 
of debt, is suddenly seized and placed on 
firm ground. He was silent for some time. 
" When will it be paid over — ^the princi- 
pal, I mean ? " he asked. 

" Oh, there will be no difficulty — in a 
few weeks. The late Earl had a large 
part of his property in the three per 
cents." 

Peath returned home with crape round 
his hat, and a brighter face than he had 
borne for years past " There are a few 
hundreds coming to me," he told Myra. 
He did not choose to specify the amount, 
for he was ashamed to say how much he 
owed. 

" Will it be enough to pay our debts ? " 

" Yes — enough, " and Myra looked 
happier. 
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yiyxz, was like Sterne's ass, who had 
but a thistle to eat, and made the most of 
it, taking it up over and over again when 
she felt compelled to drop it from a feel- 
ing of repugnance. The rays of summer 
sunshine made her forget thie length of the 
baker's bill, and the breath of morning and 
the scent of flowers threw into shadow for 
the moment the marvellous sameness in 
the persons and intellects of all her chil- 
dren but the eldest boy. " That creature/' 
she said, meditating, " is the image of my 
dear father, but most unfairly he has made 
a monopoly of all the sense of the rest^ 
and all the beauty too/' 

Though the view from the parsonage was 
dreary, on the other side ^of the church 
about two miles distant was a fine estate 
allowed to run wild, and a house which 
threatened to drop into a ruin, because 
no one could tell on whom devolved the 
duty of employing a housekeeper to see 
that the windows were duly opened and 
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shut A fine lake loitered through it, and 
fell over a cascade, at the top of which a 
solid lock prevented the escape of the 
great body of waten " But something ails 
it now : the place is cursed," The curse 
was, that it was in Chancery. 

Myra used to walk to the park on sum- 
mer evenings, and let the children run 
races, or play ducks and drakes with any 
slate or oyster-shell they could abstract 
from the mud. 

There was an old widow who had taken 
up her abode' inside the house **by per- 
mission of the owner," she said, and no 
one could contradict her, as the owner 
was unknown, Myra used to go in and 
talk to her sometimes, out of her tender- 
ness towards age ; she loved all old 
women for Susan's sake. Sometimes she 
wandered through the long deserted gal- 
lery, and looked at such pictures as 
remained. They were those which had 
been fastened within the panels, and came 
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into the category of fixtures. They were 
but few, and stained and discoloured by 
damp mould. The authors of their being 
would no more have recognized them than 
the mothers of the Crusaders mentioned 
in the " Lays of the Last Minstrel " — those 
who knelt in prayer on the Holy Sepulchre 
— ^so battered and worn were these works 
of art Yet there was one which ever 
riveted Myra's attention — a dark hand- 
some man, of about thirty years of age, 
some ancestor of the family, she supposed. 
He looked down from over the door of 
what had been the library, judging from 
the empty shelves. It was the likeness to 
a face she knew which struck her so 
forcibly — the resemblance to Sandal Tyne. 
She had not needed the portrait to keep 
him in her memory. When in the path 
of life we have chosen that from which 
there is no return, and find in every 
onward step thorns pierce our hands and 
feet, and tears blind our eyes, we are 
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the interest of it for his Hfe, as entitled 
by the deed of settlement." 

Now indeed Peath's face crimsoned, and 
he felt as one who, having teen shaken 
by a strong power over a bottomless pit 
of debt, is suddenly seized and placed on 
firm ground. He was silent for some time. 
"When will it be paid over — the princi- 
pal, I mean ? " he asked. 

" Oh, there will be no difficulty — in a 
few weeks. The late Earl had a large 
part of his property in the three per 
cents." 

Peath returned home with crape round 
his hat, and a brighter face than he had 
borne for years past. " There are a few 
hundreds coming to me," he told Myra. 
He did not choose to specify the amount, 
for he was ashamed to say how much he 
owed. 

" Will it be enough to pay our debts ? " 

" Yes — enough, " and Myra looked 
happier. 
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Myra was like Sterne's ass, who had 
but a thistle to eat, and made the most of 
it, taking it up over and over again when 
she felt compelled to drop it from a feel- 
ing of repugnance. The rays of summer 
sunshine made her forget the length of the 
baker's bill, and the breath of morning and 
the scent of flowers threw into shadow for 
the moment the marvellous sameness in 
the persons and intellects of all her chil- 
dren but the eldest boy. " That creature,'' 
she said, meditating, " is the image of my 
dear father, but most unfairly he has made 
a monopoly of all the sense of the rest, 
and all the beauty too/' 

Though the view from the parsonage was 
dreary, on the other sid^ ^of the church 
about two miles distant was a fine estate 
allowed to run wild, and a house which 
threatened to drop into a ruin, because 
no one could tell on whom devolved the 
duty of employing a housekeeper to see 
that the windows were duly opened and 
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crooked in the spine. She wished in 
every fresh birth that she could be 
numbered with those who go down into 
the pit. " I am useless here," she said 
to herself bitterly. " Peath will not suffer 
me to save him or the children from the 
ruin that is coming — that must come." 
Then she thought of Sandal. She must 
have been better off as Myra Tyne than 
as Myra Sandridge. Though he had 
not been a desirable person to marry, 
he had the power of loving, and Peath 
had lost that with the first opposition she 
had offered to his will. Women always 
fancy that the man they have not taken 
would have loved them better, not know- 
ing that love is the rainbow-tinted bubble, 
and possession the touch which destroys 
it for ever : as soon will the soapy moisture 
be gathered up again from the earth which 
has absorbed it, as man's love return, 
in its pristine beauty^ to the woman 
who has become his property. She was 
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looking up at the dark beauty of tjie 
head, when she heard a step behind her. 
She turned, and saw Sandal Tyne. 

" Whence do you come ? " she asked. 

" My dear Mrs. Sandridge," he said 
gaily, " let me condole with you on the 
meagre state of your vocabulary. These 
are precisely the same words you ad- 
dressed to me when we two parted in 
silence and tears, half broken-hearted, to 
sever for years." 

Myra laughed faintly. " The silence I 
admit, but not the tears." 

" Ah ! you did not see the oceans / 
shed when you were gone." 

" No," replied Myra. " Do you remem- 
ber that Law in his * Serious Call ' talks 
about the violent quarrels said to have 
occurred between one Seraphina and Flo- 
rimel, which no one overheard, for the 
simple reason that they never took 
place ? " 

" Ah ! I see you want me to confirm 
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and strengthen my asseverations. FlI 
disappoint you, then : I did not shed a 
tear. *My lips were mute, my eyes were 
dry, but in my breast and in my brain,' 
&c., &c." 

" Exactly so, but you don't answer my 
question. * How gat she there ? ' a very 
pertinent inquiry of Hamlet's mother, 
and for which Laertes ought to have been 
grateful, as it enabled him to deliver a 
charming account. Show your gratitude 
to me for the opportunity I gave you 
of making a speech." 

** Story ? God bless you, I have none to 
tell, sir, or ma'am. I might ask why you 
are here ? " 

"Oh," said Myra, sighing, "I live close 
by, and I am glad to come for the reason 
given me by a poor woman with a large 
family for liking to go to church on 
Sunday afternoons — ' You see, ma'am, I 
get rid of the children.' " 

" Yes, I saw a large crop of Sandridges 
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in the park, just like mushrooms, all alike, 
but of different sizes. There was one fine 
boy whose eyes were like yours, Myra," 
and he sighed. 

" Yes," replied Myra quietly. "He is 
the only Leith. The rest of them re- 
semble their father." 

Sandal looked at Myra sadly. The 
fine hair which used to fall round her 
face was put back and fastened in a roll 
at the back of her head. It curled re- 
belliously, and the aspect it gave her was 
one of marvellous grace and beauty, but 
her whole appearance betokened poverty 
and neglect. Sandal knew the symptoms, 
and he sighed. He was no longer in 
love with her, but he was sorry to see 
that her lot had fallen in stony places. 

" You were looking at that head," he 
said. " Do you admire it ? " 

" Yes," Myra admitted promptly. " There 
is an inscription in one corner of it, but 
it is too high for my powers of vision." 
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" Shall I get something to stand on ? " 
asked the young man. 

" No ; it is of no consequence." - 

However, Sandal went to the old 
woman and borrowed a chair. " I take 
an interest in the place, because I have 
reason to believe that I am of the same 
family as that which once possessed this 
estate." He brought the chair and 
mounted on it as he spoke. " Virtue re- 
warded," said he. " Here is my own name, 
* Sandal Tyne, 1632.'" 

" How curious ! " cried Myra, really 
interested. " I was thinking just as I heard 
your step that the portrait resembled you." 

Sandal made no reply. She admitted 
that she had been thinking of him. " How 
is your father, Myri? Quite well and 
very cheerful, I hope ? " 

"He seemed to be so when he last 
wrote. We do not often write." 

" How is that ? " asked Sandal, aston- 
ished ; " I thought, if there was a creature 
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dear to you in the world, it was Doctor 
Leith." 

" Yes, that is true. He is still the dearest 
person in the world to me ; for that reason 
I scarcely ever write to him. There is a 
puzzle for you," she said, forcing a laugh. 

" Myra, did you ever take down the 
' Consolations of a Philosopher' after I left 
the Doctor's house ? " 

" Not till two days before I married. 
You were to wait for an answer ten days. 
It was weeks before I saw the letter you 
addressed to me." 

"What an accursed fool I was," said 
Sandal, striking his forehead, " to trust it 
to such a chance ! " 

" Yes, it was too late," said Myra. 

" Yes, it was too late," replied Sandal, 
unconsciously echoing her words ; " and we 
are as much belonging to the past as the 
ghosts of the good folks who walk here at 
night, no doubt. I did not expect to meet 
you here, I came from an idle curiosity, 
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being in the neighbourhood, to see the 
place where my ancestors once dwelt The 
old woman told me that a lady was some- 
where in the house, and I guessed whom 
I should find by the group of children in 
the park — so like Mr. Sandridge ! I hope 
you enjoy the pleasures of maternity ? " 

" No, I do not," said Myra, very simply. 
"Children take all and give nothing. 
They require the sacrifice of health, time, 
and intellect. One s nights are broken by 
their plaintive cries, which none but a brute 
would disregard. In the morning they fall 
asleep like Tennyson s * May Queen ' — 

' An night they lie awake, but they fall asleep at dawn.' 

Then the miserable mother, probably a 
nursing one, would give a great deal to 
sleep too ; but she must get up and dress 
one or two others, who have begun to play 
' high jinks ' with pillows and bolsters in 
bed, and get them and herself ready for 
an eight o'clock breakfast Want of sleep 
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is irritating to the temper, and the mother 
does not love the children better for the 
clatter they make, and the nonsense they 
talk." 

" You draw a tempting picture of l^he 
joys of married life," said Sandal, rather 
pleased than not that Myra was not quite 
happy in the paths she had chosen. 

"In the future," said the mother, " there 
may be a good time coming, when my 
eldest boy is senior wrangler, and my 
eldest girl marries some one of whom she 
is very fond ; when Marmaduke has cut 
all his double teeth, and Otho has got 
into two-syllable spelling ; when boys cease 
to wear holes in their socks for mothers 
to mend, and girls don't spill the ink over 
their pinafores, or quarrel over the rag 
dolls I make to amuse them. *We may 
be happy yet,' as poet Bunn sang." 

They had reached the side door as they 
talked. Sandal took the chair back and 
returned it, with the donation of a shilling 
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to the old woman, and then shook Myra's 
hand and departed. 

" There died an illusion/' said he. " She 
is no longer the glorious g^rl of the pina- 
fore. Poor darling! How .much she has 
deteriorated. Who can wonder } It was 
not her fault, but mine, for choosing such 
an infernally stupid way of declaring my- 
self. Well, I ought to congratulate myself. 
Good heavens ! what a wreck she has 
become ! " Sandal was married. 

Myra returned to call together the chil- 
dren. She was attracted by the sounds of 
woe to the spot where they had congre- 
gated. Sylvia had hit little Peath on the 
nose, and made it bleed, because Peath 
had pushed Otho down into the mud of 
the stream, and dirtied his clothes. Myra 
sighed at the extra washing which the two 
dresses would require, and drove the 
wearers home before her. " I should not 
mind," she thought, " if my economy had 
any result, except that of making me un- 
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comfortable. Of what use is it to contend 
against circumstances ? " But her habits of 
honesty came to her assistance. She could 
no more order from a tradesman a dress 
for which she could not pay, than she 
could have gone into a shop and secreted 
an article which she had not purchased. 

Peath was a man much to be pitied. He 
had, as Doctor Leith had stated, no vices. 
He had faults — one, that unmanageable 
one, of excessive obstinacy on any course 
on which he was bent ; and a high idea of 
his own importance. He had found out 
that Myra had been right, and he had 
been wrong, in their calculation as to what 
style of living four hundred and eighty 
pounds a-year could produce. Having got 
his money, he was resolved to turn over a 
great many new leaves, and to economize. 
Alas ! he found that it was " too late," 
as Myra had prophesied it would be. 
Economy would have been so much easier 
when they first married. He had to pay 
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off the borrowed money out of his ten 
thousand pounds. It had come in five 
hundreds at a time, each simi swathed like 
a mummy in expensive parchments of law 
expenses. It seemed so little ; it had pur- 
chased so sTiall an amount of pleasure. 
" There hai been fiftj- po-jnds a-year pa:d 
to that l2z\- fellDw, HairEam, and then 
t\vent\--£ve n? V^t%, Mael^ric-im, who robbed 
n^e r>hr ar>£ kiiL I have been infamously 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"A weary lot is thine, fair maid, 

A weary lot is thine. 
To pull the thorn thy brow to braid, . 
And press the rue for wine." 

" Ah ! surely nothing dies, but something 
mourns," says Byron. Ah ! surely nothing 
lives, but some one loves it Else why 
should Peath have doted on that sickly- 
looking vacuous-faced child, who was 
utterly querulous and discontented, and 
disposed to quarrel with his sister Sylvia 
and his brother Basil. Peath loved his 
boy to the extent of sacrificing to him 
the middle bit of his buttered toast 
Peath was the only individual to whom 
buttered toast was accorded at the rectory. 
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When the gene;"al breakfast was con- 
cluded in the dining-room, presided over 
by Myra, who cut bread-and-butter with 
a sad face at the, what seemed to her, 
unprecedented consumption of butter by 
her children, Pelath had a nice little tray 
filled with nice little articles of food for his 
breakfast, a small teapot with fresh tea, 
eggs, bacon, and buttered toast. Then 
Peath junior, after having eaten as much 
as he could obtain from his mother, used 
to watch the advent of the tray and steal 
in to his father's side, without saying a 
word, but with eloquent eyes fixed on the 
buttered toast. The ocular entreaty was 
always complied with, and Peath even 
selected for his boy the nicest piece on 
the plate. Then the ^^g was eaten in 
alternate spoonfuls — first to the father and 
then to the son. The love was felt with 
a sort of grudging towards Myra, whom 
Peath suspected of cherishing the eldest 
child most tenderly. Here his pene- 
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tration had not been at fault The boy 
resembled Myra and Myra's father, and 
was by far the most intelligent of the race 
of little Sandridges. 

''How dreadful they all are except 
Basil!" Myra used to say, when she 
contemplated them at meal times, — those 
weak-eyed children, with noses preter- 
naturally long, and chins preternaturally 
retreating. Myra contemplated all the 
profiles in a line, stooping simultaneously 
over plates of pea-soup, and fancied that 
they looked like mild birds of prey all in 
a row. Basil alone broke the continuity 
with his broad forehead covered with 
dark curls, his tumed-up nose, and his 
firmly-cut jaw and chin. 

Peath saw the arrival of Christmas with 
a feeling that he was Actaeon, and his 
own hounds, i. e. his tradespeople, were 
coming to tear him to pieces. He could 
pay them, and pay off some of the in- 
cumbrances on his little income, but he 
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felt, without knowing it, very like the 
shipwrecked mariners in Don Juan, who 
ate and drank up all their stores — 

" And then, in fact, on what had they to dine ?* 

If he had but taken "that infernal woman's 
advice." (Alas ! " that infernal woman " was 
poor Myra.) " If I had not taken that 
scoundrel Harriam and that cook — how 
could the housekeeper recommend her ? I 
hope Lyrate will dismiss her ! — what com- 
fort this ten thousand pounds would have 
given me! The interest, three hundred 
a-year, would have made up my income 
to seven hundred and eighty-five pounds. 
Now all that I have to live on will be 
about — let me see, how much ? I must 
get a pencil and try to make out the 
figures. I never was good at accounts," 
said poor Peath sadly. " The ten thousand 
pounds would have made a nice pro- 
vision for Myra and the children in case 
of my death. As it is, it must go — 
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at least, a great part of it," and Peath 
thought of the Christmas bills. There 
was the general shop at the next town, 
grocer and linen draper. The bill never 
came in for the whole year till Christmas, 
then it covered sometimes twelve and 
sometimes fourteen sheets. It was written 
in a flourishing but very illegible hand, 
and to go over the items was-' enough to 
drive any worthy gentleman to the verge 
of distraction. His poor head whirled 
over the effort to disentangle such entries 
as these : two yards and three-quarters 
of gingham, at sevenpence three farthings 
per yard ; one yard . and three-quarters 
of broad tape, reel of cotton, needles, and 
so on. Then there was the grocer's side. 

" Must you buy so much brown sugar, 
Myra ? " 

" There is only that which has been 
bought for puddings and tarts for you. 
Neither the children nor I use it." 

" Tea ! " said Peath fretfully. Tea again !" 
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" Oh, Peath ! " replied poor Myra, " I 
really cannot help it The children must 
be clothed and fed." 

Peath gave a discontented growl, and 
locked up the bill, to be paid out of the 
ten thousand pounds. Myra could not 
reduce this account to any sum under a 
hundred, and sometimes a hundred and 
twenty pounds yearly. It often was in 
Peath's mind to say we must dismiss the 
housemaid and cook, and keep only one 
servant-of-all-work, but he put it off. It 
was so very mortifying. Myra, just as 
he was hesitating whether or not to take 
this disagreeable step, urged it strenuously. 
Peath's obstinacy was aroused at once, 
and he desired her to keep her advice to 
herself. Thus he sold out of the funds 
every Christmas, when he was pressed 
for money, and the sum dwindled away 
like snow in a warm spring day. 

Peath's poverty was now more than sus- 
pected by his neighbours, even by those 
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who resided at some distance from the 
rectory. His ability was admitted by all 
the country, for none but a very clever 
man, they argued, could write with such 
precision and so much to the point as 
did the Honourable Peath Sandridge, on 
any subject which interested the little 
world of Mudshire. 

One day Myra was told that a Quaker 
lady had called and wished to speak to 
her or to " master." Master had persuaded 
himself that he had a cold, and was 
lying in bed, so Myra begged that she 
might come in. Myra hastily cleared a 
chair from a broken rattle and a legless 
doll, and, desiring the maid to return 
and carry off the children, she prepared 
to talk to her guest, who was unknown 
to her. 

The eldest boy, in his eighth year, was 
doing " Cornelius Nepos," by a great deal 
of help from Myra, who could not give 
the young scholar a chance of dose super- 
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vision, his attention being ever and anon 
called off by remonstrances addressed to 
his brothers and sisters. " Verba dandi 
et redendil' cried Myra, "Give the rule, 
sir." 

" That's my thimble," cried Sylvia. 
"Basil gave it me — ''Verba dandi* — on 
my birthday. You naughty boy, Peath, 
you have bitten it through nearly, and it s 
as flat as a pancake." 

A loud cry was uttered now by Basil. 
" Mamma ! mamma ! Otho will die. He 
has got all our hooks and eyes in his 
mouth." 

The culprit was taken in hand by 
Myra tenderly, as if she loved him, as 
Izaak Walton handled the little worms ; 
for if she frightened the boy he would 
probably choke. 

"One carraway comfit for every hook 
and eye you give me," said the mother 
quietly, and he began to take them out of 
his mouth deliberately. They were all 
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out, and when Myra saw that they were 
safely counted, she gave the carraway 
comfits, but administered a slap at the 
same time, which the child well deserved. 
This scene had just concluded, when Mrs. 
Maple was shown into the room. Myra 
was painfully aware of the difference 
between the faultless purity and stainless 
neatness of her visitor's dress, and the 
disorder, not to say dirt, of her own attire. 
Otho had pulled the hair-pin from the back 
of her head ; the baby had taken her 
morning meal, and, falling asleep, had been 
carried off, leaving Myra's neckerchief 
somewhat disordered ; the grammar, dic- 
tionary, and "Cornelius Nepos" were on 
the table, together with twenty-three pairs 
of socks. Myra seldom saw visitors, 
because none called. Perhaps Mrs. Maple 
wanted to inquire the character of a 
servant. Whatever it might be, Myra 
prepared herself to listen courteously. 
" Thou hast a great number of children." 
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"Yes," said Myra, with a sad attempt 
at a smile. 

"Thy husband is teaching thy son 
Latin, seemingly." Myra bowed. She 
did not think it necessary to tell her 
visitor that she was the tutor. "Is thy 
husband fond of imparting knowledge, 
friend Sandridge ? " 

" Do you think that any one can be ? " 
said Myra, evasively. "It seems to me 
that teaching what you know is like con- 
stantly jumping over stiles, to show others 
how it may be done, and then lifting them 
over, but never moving forward even a 
quarter of a mile into a fresh country to 
see any new beauties in the landscape." 

" Dear, dear ! I hope thy husband is 
not of thy opinion. It had been my 
desire to place my son with him as a 
pupil, if he could have considered it 
fitting. He is my only child, and thy 
husband is well spoken of as being a 
worthy man, and one whose abilities are 
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highly estimated by those of this world 
I should like my son to be instructed in 
the learned languages — Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, if it may seem fitting." 

Mrs. Maple was going on, when Myra 
interposed : " I suppose you would wish 
your son to reside with us, and I fear that 
is, from our numbers, quite impossible. I 
could recommend you a tutor for your son, 
madam, if I could induce my father to 
take him, who would be everything which 
the most anxious of mothers could desire 
for her son, both in learning and in moral 
culture." 

" But it may be that thy father has no 

c 

vacancy ? " 

"It is not that. But my father is not 
now compelled to gain his bread by teach- 
ing, since he has obtained some pre- 
ferment; but it is possible that he might 
like to take a well-trained and quiedy- 
disposed youth, as he may be dull now. 
Of what age is your son, madam ? " 
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"Sixteen. Where does thy father 
reside ? " Myra informed her. " The 
distance is great, friend Sandri^ige." 

"Yes." Myra admitted that to be a 
disadvantage. " But my father is so 
excellent a scholar, so excellent a man, 
I quite feel a pity for your son, when I 
think that he, Doctor Leith, may not like 

to take up a load of responsibility which 

« 

he had laid down." 

Myra could not recommend Peath. She 
could not have a youth of sixteen in the 
house, but she had often thought of asking 
her father and Susan to take Basil to live 
with them. She could not do the child 
justice with her various duties and avo- 
cations. It was impossible even with 
Basil. If young Maple went to the 
residence of her father, perhaps Doctor 
Leith would not mind taking Basil also. 
^ She had scrupulously avoided asking her 

father for any assistance. She had dis- 
couraged his coming to see her, for Peath 
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was as cold to him as a i^an could be 
without being discourteous, and she 
dreaded that her father should be made 
wretched by seeing the dull ever-recurring 
round of petty occupations and petty 
griefs which had worn her frame, and 
diminished her ' beauty. She wrote to 
Doctor Leith, and told him of Mrs. 
Maple's wishes, and asked him if he would 
like to take another pupil. She imagined, 
from what she had heard of the wealth of 
the family, that there would be no diffi- 
culty about terms ; and would he take his 
little grandson for love ? 

Doctor Leith had not been unmindful of 
his daughter, though he saw during his 
few visits that he could do nothing. He 
welcomed the idea of his little grandson. 
N.B. — He never had had a son, which 
was the reason of his cheerfulness, and 
accepted the elder pupil, thinking wisely 
that sixteen and eight years might some- 
times mutually like more nonsense than 
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he might be able to provide at fifty- 
eight 

Myra dismissed her boy with a feeling 
of relief. He would be a great tempta- 
tion removed from her. She did her duty 
to all her children, but her love was 
given to the creature who most resembled 
her father and herself. If there happened 
to be a plateful of apples to distribute, 
her dread of being unjust made her give 
Basil the smallest and most uninviting of 
the number 

It is impossible to understand how those 
queer animals children arrive at the true 
causes of various actions, but Basil was 
perfectly assured in his heart of hearts 
that his father disliked him, and that his 
mother doted on him, notwithstanding the 
deficiency of maternal indulgences to 
which he seemed destined. There was 
a quiver on his beautiful lips when he 
put up his face to receive* her good-bye 
kiss ; but he steadied it successfully as 
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he went to shake hands with his father, 
who stuck out two of his cold white 
slender fingers to receive the pressure of 
the round pink hand which clasped them. 

Dr. Leith wrote to announce the arrival 
of the two boys. Young Maple had taken 
charge of Basil, and the Doctor was much 
pleased with the elder pupil, but his heart 
evidently expanded with delight over the 
promise of his grandson's mind and person. 
On his perfections he was never weary of 
expatiating, and Peath felt his dislike to 
his father-in-law intensified at the praises 
lavished on his son. He was jealous of 
them for the sake of little Peath. 

Clement Maple came home for the 
holidays. If Mrs. Maple had ever felt a 
fear that Doctor Leith would try to seduce 
him from the tenets of the Friends, all 
her terrors were dissipated when he re- 
turned home. His father had been a 
good scholar, and had always expressed 
a wish that his son should be well in- 
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structed in scholastic knowledge. Mrs. 
Maple had seen with disapprobation, 
amongst those of her own persuasion, 
a disposition to the worship of wealth. 
The best remedy for this she considered 
to be a liberal education. She found her 
boy as good, as pure in heart and in diction 
as when he left her. 

" Few bring back at night 
Immaculate the manners of the mom." 

But Clement was a happy exception to the 
truism of the poet. 

Thus four years passed away ; Basil 
called Doctor Leith father as a contrac- 
tion of grandfather, and Clement, to whom 
all worldly . titles were an abomination, 
called him father also. These years passed 
unmarked to the Sandridge family except 
by the gradual decrease of Peath's funded 
property, and the marriage of Lady Inda- 
mire, who had bestowed herself and her 

ten thousand pounds on the Reverend 
Mr. Cumbermere. 
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" His income is not large, my dear 
brother/' she wrote, in announcing her 
approaching marriage, on the off chance 
of a wedding present ; " but I know, from 
the sweet concord which reigns in your 
household, how happiness is independent 
of weahh ! " 

" Umph ! " cried Peath, when he had 
read it, "much she knows about it," and 
he tossed the sheet to Myra. 

" Ah ! " she sighed, " I am sure I wish 
her every blessing. She was very inoffen- 
sive to me, far more so than Lord Lyrate 
and your father. It is not every one," 
she murmured, meditatively, " who has the 
charm of not inflicting pain." 

Peath did not answer. He was think- 
ing that he should have the nuisance of 
selling out a little sooner to invest ten 
pounds in a present for Indamire. " Very 
disagreeable," he thought. " I cannot 
think why she should want to marry. It 
would have been so far more sensible to 
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have left her money to her god-child or 
to little Peath when she dies." Many 
fathers are of such opinions, and mothers 
even more so, having less sense of justice 
than men. 

Peath, helpless himself, had sat and 
dreamed that the ten thousand pounds 
which, as grammarians say, he " did waste 
and was wasting," would come back to his 
children through the instrumentality of 
Indamire. She was always delicate 
looking, he used to think, but never said, 
for Myra had no suspicion which way his 
wishes tended, and he was ashamed of 
his thought. 

" It was really too bad of Indamire," 



he said to himself, getting angry. Then 
he speculated whether he should be asked 
to perform the ceremony. If he did, of 
course Mr. Cumbermere would give him 
a fee. The thought of the five gold 
sovereigns nearly consoled him for the 
present he should have to give ; but a 
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dreadful recollection came on him, and 
turned his joy to bitterness : " Dog does 
not eat dog," said poor Peath, "and I 
cannot take a fee from a clergyman/' 

This was the last drop to overflow the 
cup, and Pcath sank into such a fit of 
despondency, that at tea-time little Peath 
ate up the two outsides as well as the 
middle bit of the toast, without his father 
being aware of the fact. Peath, junior, 
being a spoilt boy, was as disagreeable 
and ignorant as are most children of that 
class. Myra did what she could to correct 
him in vain — z, failure which would be 
the cause of trouble in the future. 

Myra went on reducing her expenditure 
in clothes and food almost to starvation 
point. She saw symptoms of deepening 
distress when her husband was. asked for 
money, consequently she was wretched 
when he was pressed by creditors for their 
accounts. She could not alter Peath, 
but she could make the bills as small as 
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possible. Her heart ached when the 
children asked her for any little indul- 
gence, such as treacle for tea from the 
little shop in the village, or a pound of 
cherries brought to the door by a travel- 
ling fruit-seller. 

" Oh, that I could do anything to earn 
a little money ! " she said, " not to be 
compelled to go on saying * no ' for ever 
to requests in themselves so innocent" 
But Myra, the intelligent scholar, the 
highly cultivated translator of the Greek 
tragedies, who had lived a life of delight 
with her father in the task of fitting the 
immortal verse of one people, in care- 
ful selection, to the exquisite music of 
another tongue, did, in her own person 
daily, the work of three hale maidservants, 
and more than they would have done. 
The mind sympathized with the body, and 
by the afternoon Myra, who suckled her 
last born infant still, and scarcely allowed 
herself sufficient food for her own support, 
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sat down without the power of making a 
single mental effort, and was only c^ipable 
of sitting still and hoping that the chil- 
dren would not tear out each other's eyes. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 

Nothing but that " 

Winter^ 5 Tale, 

"What a dog-hole!" said a stout man, 
toiling up a steep flight of rickety stairs 
towards an attic, where he might hope to 
find purer air as the room he sought 
was nearer heaven. " What a disgraceful 
place to live in ! " he continued, beating with 
his fists at the door, with little regard to 
the nerves of the inmates, if there should 
be any. He listened for an answer, but 
heard only repeated paroxysms of cough- 
ing. So he lifted the latch and entered. 

The light from the small casement fell 
on the figure of a woman, who from her 
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few summers should have retained some 
trace of the bloom of youth, but did not. 
The skin wanted the supporting adipose 
substance which gives roundness and soft- 
ness to the outline. By her side was a 
large paper box, full of tumbled gauze, 
glittering with spangles, and edged with 
gold foil. She tried to rise when her visitor 
entered, but sank down again immediately 
with an apology, for her lap was full of 
Roman pearls unstrung, and she knew if 
they rolled over the floor that she should 
be unable to collect them again, witlrout 
a chance of suffocation from the effort to 
stoop. 

" Are those gauze skirts finished ? ^ 
asked the manager, in a harsh voice. 

"Yes, sir — that is, they will be ready 
in half an hour. I have just sent my little 
girl to fetch another skein of yellow sewing 
silk to finish the trimmings." 

" Bless my soul ! " said the manager, 
looking round, " what a place to live in ! 
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Why, the rain comes in at that comer ! 
I hope it won't spoil the dresses ? " 

" No, sir," said the woman meekly. " I 
take care to put the bandboxes on the dry 
side of the room. I take the chance of 
the wet side myself." 

" It's living in such holes as these," said 
the manager angrily, " that my troupe catch 
all kinds of nasty complaints. 'Tis enough 
to drive a man frantic to be manager 'of 
such a set of tatterdemalions. I am sure 
I don't know what to do. There's my 
leading fairy down with scarlet fever, and 
how am I to have my pantomime without 
her, I should like to know ? " he asked 
defiantly, without any idea of receiving an 
answer, and merely to prove to his poor 
workwoman how ill used he was by the 
general poverty of his company. 

The woman looked up, and her eyes 
sparkled. ** I suppose, sir," she said, 
timidly, with her heart throbbing so fast 
that its pulsations were visible through 
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the worn muslin wrapper which covered her 
slender figure, " I suppose, if Inez cannot 
play, you would not like to put my little 
girl into the part of the leading fairy ? " 

" Your little girl ! " in a tone of great 
contempt. " Why, what could she do ? She 
would be frightened out of her little wits, 
and begin to cry the moment she saw the 
audience — besides, she can't dance." 

" She can dance very well, sir. I have 
taught her ever since she could stand 
alone. You know, I was a ballet-girl 
before I married." 

" Umph ! " said the man. " Where's your 
husband ? " 

" Travelling in Australia," answered the 
woman promptly. It went trippingly, from 
frequent repetition. Just then the child 
entered with the sewing silk. " Curtsey 
to the gentleman," said the poor mother. 
The child curtsied gracefully, and her 
mother looked with pride at the exquisite 
beauty of form and face which the little 
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girl possessed. The hard features of the 
manager relaxed into a smile. She looked 
like an angel rather than a fairy, for there 
was nothing sprite-like or malign in the 
flowing hair of wavy gold, the exquisite 
oval of the face, the melancholy beauty of 
the large blue eyes, nor in the full rosebud 
mouth. Her form was slight and tall for 
her age. 

" How old are you ? " 

" She will be eight next birthday,'' the 
mother answered. 

" Can you dance ? " 

" Yes," said the child, " but not in these 
shoes." 

" Take off the shoes ; spread that sheet 
over the middle of the floor, and dance 
your pas seul to the gentleman." The 
child took off the worn shoes, and showed 
the little socks soaked at the toes by rain 
and mud. " Be so good as to sit down 
here, sir, that she may know to whom to 
address herself. You see, sir, you are * 
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intended to represent the king of the 
genii, who has condemned to sleep a 
thousand years a refractory sylph, im- 
prisoned in an urn of jasper. Put that 

bandbox on the top of the chair, Leah, 
to serve for the urn. Now ! " 

The child bent herself over the sup- 
posed urn, kneeling and placing her ear 
to its pretended apex, then, with one 
little hand up, as if listening intently, and 
the other curved over her ear, she seemed 
to question the imprisoned spirit of her 
companion. Hearing no answer, she flung 
herself into attitudes of profound grief, 
giving a series of representations of the 
graceful statues expressing the abandon- 
ment of sorrow, from Canova's sepulchral 
monuments. She ended by placing herself 
in the position of one of Raphael's angels 
of death — a beautiful boy, with a torch 
reversed. An attenuated piece of iron, 
used in stirring the fire when one was 
necessary, served for the reversed torch. 
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" This is all very well for poses plas- 
tiques!^ said the manager, "but I have 
not seen any dancing yet." 

" Ah, that is to come, sir. Observe 
now, she is picking flowers from the floor. 
They are supposed to be rue, poppies, 
and asphodels. She twists them into a 
wreath, and, placing it on her head, she 
advances towards you with slow steps 
and movement, expressive of the languor 
of dejection. Her flowers have been 
selected to represent sorrow, deep sleep, 
and death. She kneels, and then pros- 
trates herself before the Genie, beating 
her breast, and seeming to throw dust 
and ashes on her beautiful head. You 
must relent, sir, and show your forgiveness 
by taking from her head the wreath of 
asphodel, and replacing it with one of 
roses and amaranth." 

On this the child, having received the 
token of release for the prisoner, showed it 
by such a succession of marvellous bounds 
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in the air and such twinklings of her 
small feet, and such claspings of her deli- 
cate hands above her glossy locks, that the 
manager involuntarily clapped his hands, 
and shouted " Brava ! " " 

The child stopped breathless, with a 
beautiful flush of gratified vanity beaming 
on her small face. " That is not all," she 
said ; " now I must back go to the urn. I 
must coax you to come with me ; " and 
she put herself into pleading attitudes to 
induce him to come and release the sylph. 
"Now make believe," said the child, "that 
she comes from the urn, and, after a pas 
de deuxy we ascend together through space 
and vanish." 

" A very pretty story indeed," said the 
manager. " Madam, we will see what 
your daughter can do on the stage. You 
won't be afraid, will you ? " turning to the 
child. 

" If I'm not afraid of you, I shall not 
be afraid of the audience," replied Leah. 
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The awful manager smiled. " I wonder 
I never saw your daughter before," he 
said. 

'* She has been away at a school in 
the country for change of air, and only 
returned a week ago," replied the poor 
woman. " I have not worked for you more 
than three weeks, you know." 

" Very well, Leah, as that is your name, 
you will be ready for a rehearsal. I must 
speak to Mr. Rosetter, the ballet master, 
about the performance. Perhaps, if Inez 
should be well enough, they might perform 
together." 

** Only," suggested the poor mother, 
" Leah has never had the scarlet fever, 
and if she should catch the infection " 

" Well, madam ! " 

** Well, sir," replied the woman timidly, 
" you know she might lose all her hair, 
and be less useful." 

** True, I did not think of that," said 
the great man, pacified. " We. must leave 
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Inez out of the question for the present. 
Then those gauze skirts will be finished in 
time ? " 

" Yes, sir," said the woman, cutting the 
hank of yellow sewing silk in two, and 
threading her needle. 

"Then you will send them by Leah, 
I suppose ? " 

" You shall have them in the course of 
an hour, sir," said the woman evasively, 
and the manager retired. 

" Shall I take the dresses to the theatre, 
mother ?" 

• " No," said the woman abruptly. ".You 
are not tall enough to carry the bandbox." 
But that was not the true reason. 

The mother of Leah had brought home 
materials for making the dress of the 
principal fairy. She felt a little doubt 
whether she should ever have strength to 
make it up, so suffocating and exhausting 
was the fit of coughing which shook her 
when she had reached the top of the 
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stairs, leading to her room ; but the feeling 
of depression abated with the paroxysm. 
With the merciful blindness which some- 
times enfolds the senses to the last hour in 
that deceptive complaint, she believed she 
had many more years to live. But for this 
conviction she could not have taken such 
pains in teaching Leah the mysteries, 
such as they are, of ballet dancing. She 
pictured to herself a brilliant future for her 
child — brilliant as gilding, spangles, and 
gauze could make her in her early years ; 
brilliant in solid gold in her womanhood. 
She was to make a wealthy marriage ; she 
was to be as virtuous as ballet girls can 
be, and frequently are ; she was to avoid 
all the mistakes made by her foolish 
mother; and that mother was to watch 
over her career as only a mother can, who 
has not herself slumbered in the highway 
of life. She was to shield Leah from every 
bodily peril and every mental pollution ; 
and then, when she should have attained a 
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green old age, under the shadow of Leah's 
and Leah's husband's respectability, she 
should sink quietly, amid the solaces of 
luxury, into a place appointed for all living. 
It was a charming plan. She had done 
her utmost to carry it out ever since Leah 
had been able to balance herself on her 
little dimpled feet. 

Poor mother ! She, Mary Fern, had been, 
when a very pretty little child, decoyed by 
gipsies from her mother's cottage door, 
who had gone out gleaning, and not 
returning till night, the robbers had time 
to carry off and conceal their prize. The 
crying of a child in a gipsy's caravan 
attracted no notice ; but the child pined, 
and diey were glad to exchange her with 
a beggar woman, whose companion taught 
her to dance after a rude fashion. A 
ballet master happened to see the street 
exhibition, and, filled with pity for the 
bruises on the child's delicate skin, and 
with hope for what she might do in future 
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under his tuition, purchased her for a 
pound from the beggar. Brought to this 
man s house, she was well fed and clothed, 
kindly treated, and carefully instructed in 
his art, together with his own little girl. 
She had just taken root in her new home 
when she was traced by the efforts of the 
police, who proposed to take her back to 
her mother. Five months had, however, 
elapsed, and her home seemed to Mary to 
be where she was. She cried and clung 
to her adopted father arid his little 
daughter. The ballet master went to 
the mother and made a liberal offer. He 
would give her twenty pounds down for 
the child's services till she was twenty, 
taking care that she was well fed, clothed, 
and taught — and said that her mother 
should come to see her whenever she 
desired it. 

The mother had shed so many tears for 
the loss of her little Mary in the five 
months, during which lapse of time she 
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had pictured Mary to herself, sometimes 
dead, sometimes suffering beating, bruises, 

« 

hunger, and nakedness, that when she saw 
her at length, with rosy cheeks, bright 
smiles, and good clothes, she was well 
content to leave her where the child 
wished to remain. And then the twenty 
pounds ! What a mine of inexhaustible 
wealth it seemed to be ! How many 
things which she had longed for for years 
it would purchase — a bih to secure her 
flour from the incursions of the rats and 
mice, who would nibble the bottom of the 
half sack, for which the miller trusted 
her ; a new pail, to fetch water ; a new 
gown for Sunday ; a smock frock for her 
eldest son ; and coats and hats for the 
younger children. 

Her neighbour had taken in a bible, with 
fine coloured prints, and had had it bound. 
It was the wonder and envy of all the 
dwellers in the little group of cottages 
clustered on the outskirts of a fine estate 
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in Chancery. She might have a bible also 
now she was resigned to the loss of her 
little girl, and so returning to her cottag^e, 
fill her neighbours with rage and envy 
by recounting the advantages which had 
accrued to her offspring, whose lot had 
fallen in places so pleasant Her neigh- 
bours had been full of tender sympathy for 
her when the loss of the child had first 
been made known to them. They had 
shown it by picturing to her the ingenious 
cruelties which, no doubt, were at that 
moment exerted on her unfortunate child. 
How, foot-sore and bleeding, she followed 
wearily the gipsy tribe with her pretty fair 
skin stained to a walnut colour. This was 
the greatest blow of all, and never failed to 
send Mrs. Fern into hysterics, when the 
gossips slapped her hands, and stuck burnt 
feathers up her nostrils, and would have 
flung water in her face, but that it was not 
abundant, as it had to be fetched from the 
spring at some distance. 
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Now it was Mrs. Fern's turn to exult. 
She had seen her daughter; she was 
playing with a gentleman's child, and 
vras "dressed quite the lady" herself. 
Such a beautiful clear muslin frock, and 
white kid shoes ! " The gentleman meant 
to keep Mary and bring her up with his 
own little girl. She was a nice child," the 
proud mother said, "but nothing so good 
to look at as Mary." And then she 
showed the twenty sovereigns, on which 
he women turned pale with envy ; and 
ivhilst one speculated on leaving her child 
.n the way of the gipsies on their next 
visit, another tried to find out the address 
of the gentleman who bestowed such 
benefits, and took charge of such incum- 
brances. But Mary Fern the elder had 
no idea of diverting the golden stream 
into any other channel. She refused to 
give the address of the ballet master, and 
the neighbours would .have refused cre- 
dence to her story but for the solid gold 
which confirmed it 
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Mrs. Fern put ten pounds immediately 
into the savings bank, and expended ten 
in the articles she required. They would 
not be taken from her without detection, 
whilst if she kept the gold in the house, 
even buried under one of the bricks in 
the kitchen, the house might be broken 
into, and herself seated by force on the 
fire till she confessed to the hiding-place. 
Such things have happened in rural 
districts occasionally. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 
No pangs that rend thy father's heart and mine: 
Bright as her manly sire my child shall be, 
In form and mind, but ah ! more blest than he. 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last 
Shall soothe my aching heart for all the past. 
And many a smile my solitude repay. 
And chase the world's ungenerous scorn away.** 

Mary Fern came home for a weeks 
holiday now and .then, and occasioned 
much commotion in the knot of cottages 
where her mother dwelt. She did well 
so long as her kind patron lived, but 
when she was seventeen he died sud- 
denly, leaving only a small sum to his 
daughter, and the knowledge he had im- 
parted to both girls as their dowry. Mary 
soon found housekeeping expensive on her 
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on in the autumn, but she should lose it 
when the warm spring weather came. In 
the mean time she worked with fingers 
shaking with eagerness on the dress which 
was to adorn little Leah on her first ap- 
pearance. Everything would depend on 
Leah's success, she told herself and she 
told the child. With the point of her needle 
feeling for the eye of the spangles amongst 
a box of them, her observation was fixed 
on the agile creature who sprang forward 
with such lightness, as if she possessed 
the skill of another fair girl, of whom 
Moore said, that — 

" She only by complaisance touches the ground.'* 

The poor mother used to sing to her little 
daughter to mark the time. 

" Oh, mother, how you do cough ! " the 
child cried impatiently, when waiting on 
the tips of her toes for the change in the 
air which was to give signal for a pirouette. 

" Yes ; but the cough is much better. 
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There, now FU try again. Oh dear, how 
these spangles do jump off my needle : 
one would think they were alive! The 
floor is quite covered with them ; and these 
Roman beads, too, I shall not have enough 
unless you pick them up/' 

At last the dress was finished, and Mary 
tried it on the little girl. "Oh, mother, 

how beautiful ! " she cried, catching a 
glimpse of the reflection of herself in the 
looking-glass, which, though dim and old, 
seemed lighted up with a sudden glory. 

"You will not' be afraid, Leah," said 
the mother, " when you look on to the sea 
of heads from the pit to the top gallery, 
and the blaze of lights ? " 

" No, mother ! I shall only be glad to 
have the whole place to myself to dance 
where I please, instead of this little room." 

Then came rehearsals. Mary Tyne — for 
that was her married name — managed to 
be present at the first and the last, but 
with the sixteen intermediate ones she 
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had nothing to do, foV her needle was too 
busily at work at home. She feared for her 
child's patience at the first trial, for nothing 
could be more wearisome than to hear 
*' Begin that again " always repeated, when 
the fault had not been in Leah, but in 
some less skilled companion. Leah, too, 
was found fault with, as the patience of the 
ballet master wearied under the stress put 
upon it, but he did justice to her talent 
and her beauty, and felt that he had never 
before possessed a pupil so promising. 
He who had mourned over the illness of 
the principal fairy, was now utterly careless 
whether or no she escaped the jaws of 
death. She was a deposed queen, and her 
empire was taken by a newer claimant to 
the fairy throne. 

The first night of the pantomime had 
come, and Leah wag to make her first 
appearance before the public. The scene- * 
painter, one of those magicians who give to 
the eye boundless miles of distance on a 
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pendant sheet of canvas, had represented 
a far extending lakeland, of which the edges 
were clothed by the tufted palm, whose 
feathery leaflets played lightly round the 
graceful stem, which appeared to bend in 
the soft breezes that swept over the bosom 
of the lake, and were reflected on its sur- 
face. The scene was meant to represent 
the fresh half hour before dawn. A mist 
hung over the water. It drew up slowly, 
and the grand beauty of the Victoria 
gigantea lilies was seen with their closed 
petals hedged round by the mighty circular 
leaves, one of which covers a circumference 
of fifteen feet Gradually the sun rises 
on the landscape, and its far spreading 
waters. It touches with sparkling light 
the mighty scene. Under the warmth of 
its rays the petals of the lilies fall gradually 
into an opening circle, each revealing a 
beautiful child standing on the pistil of the 
flower. One of them waves over her head 
a wand with a sparkling star at its extre« 
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mity. She steps out on the stage. At this 
moment poor Mrs. Tyne, stifling her cough, 
had jammed herself into the narrowest 
space behind the scenes. She had no 
business there, she knew that She was / 
pushed here and there by carpenters, nearly 
had her head crushed by an unexpectedly 
descending scene, and narrowly escaped 
being thrown down the steep stairs by the 
call-boy who cursed her for being in the 
way and delaying him when time is so 
all-important. At last she edged her way 
up to one of the prompters. 

" You must not stand here, good woman. * 
You are very much in the way." 

" Oh, please, sir, you are not wanted in 
this scene ! Pray let me stand where you 
are for ten minutes ! " The prompter had 
the feeling of curiosity natural to human 
creat^ires. He wished to see the new pan- 
tomime, even in the scene where his office 
was not required. He hesitated, and 
looked disturbed. " Oh, if you please, sir, 
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'tis my little girl — my Leah ! You saw her 
at the rehearsals, I dare say. It is her first 
appearance, and I am so anxious ! " 

The prompter tore out the blank sheet 
of his copy, and wrote something with a 
pencil. " Take that, my good woman, to 
the door-keeper. He will let you into the 
galleryJ' 

She snatched the precious paper, and 
hurried away. *' Oh, I shall never be in 
time ! " she said, as she heard the well- 
known air played which marked so accu- 
rately the steps she had taught Leah. "It 
will be all over before I get round, and 
then I would give the world to be back at 
the theatre to wrap the shawl round her." 
By the time she got to the door-keeper, 
and was hurrying to the gallery, coughing 
fearfully with the exertion of ascending the 
stairs, she heard a thunder of applause 
dying away and recommencing again and 
again. The gallery was crammed. She 
tried to elbow her way to the front. A 
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well-dressed man was standing just before 
her. " Sir," she said, touching his arm, 
"I do so want to see. My little girl is 
making her first appearance. She is the 
leading fairy, sir. Oh, if you could ! I 
hope it's not all over." 

The man was good-natured. " Make 
way, ladies and gentlemen," said he. 
'" Here is the mother of that charming 
little fairy ; she wants to see the dancing. 
You are lucky, ma am ; she has got an 
encore, and is going to begin again." 

In fact, as the tumult subsided, Leah, 
standing by the side of the lily, farthest 
from the audience, sprang on to tjie pistil 
with a bound, and then, descending grace- 
fully, began the exquisite poetry of motion, 
of which her mother had given the form, 
but to which the child had imparted the 
soul Never had so accomplished a fairy 
tripped it on the green. Never had so 
lovely a child moved on the boards of a 
theatre. 

VOL. II. p 
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her beautiful tresses concealed her glowing 
and triumphant face, and fell forward 
nearly to the boards. Her work was over 
for the night now. Mrs. Tyne was at 
hand to enwrap the delicate little form 
of which the movement had won such 
applause, and to stagger home with her 
through the sloppy streets, tightly grasped 
in her arms, lest she should get wet and 
take cold after her exertions and the heat 
of the theatre. It was a blessing that the 
gauze dresses were safe at the theatre, 
for the weather was both wet and in- 
clement; and although the cold did not 
signify anything to their flimsy texture, 
the pouring rain drove Mrs. Tyne and 
her child to the driest corner of their 
attic. Yet they were not unhappy. Mrs. 
Tyne was sure she was getting better. 

'^ Death would have entered, nature pushed him back 
Supported by a doctor of renown." 

The " doctor of renown " was better food. 
Leah had already become productive, and 
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was repaying the care and tenderness which 
her mother had lavished on her. She 
continued to be the favourite of the public 
on every night of her appearance. The 
old stagers predicted a glorious future, if 
her health and ankles did not give way. 
In the mean time both the mother and 
child had more to eat and less anxiety 
about its continuance. True, the deposed 
leading fairy looked askance, but Leah 
was so sweet-tempered and meek, and did 
her so many good turns and " gentle 
spiri tings," that Inez forgave her for being 
a greater favourite than herself. This 
may seem incredible, but it must be re- 
membered that, though females, they were 
not grown into womanhood. 

Mrs. Tyne always wore a miniature 
round her neck. At first it had been 
suspended there by a chain, but the chain 
had gone to adorn some stranger's person, 
and the poor mother said the ribbon was 
more convenient Then the ribbon de- 
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scended into tape, which had the advan- 

■ 

tage of costing only a halfpenny. She had 
consulted the pawnbroker about the case, 
but he decided that it would be worthless 
without the picture. If Mrs. Tyne would 
like to part with it, he of the balls thought 
he might give a couple of shillings for it, 
as the face was a handsome one, and 
many ladies liked to wear such miniatures 
round their necks to pass for widows, or 
having husbands in foreign countries. Mrs. 
Tyne, however, preferred the pangs of 
hunger to parting with the likeness of 
her husband. It was strange how she 
love that good-for-nothing, who had left 
her and her infant to take the chances of 
starvation, and who had disgraced her 
repeatedly by running up bills whenever 
he could find any one sufficiently gullible 
to trust him. The miniature represented 
a fine face and brow. It was an excellent 
likeness, the deserted wife said, though 
the fact might have been doubted by those 
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who knew how utterly unfaithful were the 
statements of the person represented, who 
had executed it himself. But he had 
taken it at a happy moment, when his 
brain was unbewildered either by beer or 
tobacco, when it was teeming with some 
yet unexpressed poetical image. He had 
caught a glimpse of himself in a large glass 
in a shop window as he walked along 
the street, and forthwith purchased a 
piece of ivory, prepared, for he was too 
extravagant to do that for himself, which 
would have saved a shilling. He rushed 
home, that is, to the one room which he 
rented, aided more by the memory of that 
flashing face seen in the glass than by 
the misty speckled representation of that 
in which his wife was accustomed to adorn 
herself, he painted a fine — ^a really fine 
head of himself. He loved his own work 
for a couple of days, and then ceased to 
care for it His wife did all but worship 
his representation of genius and physical 
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beauty, and soon after she spent a pound 
in having it set in a silver rim with glass 
each side, that she might place some hair 
at the back. 

Poor woman ! she poured small earnings 
into the matrimonial cask, whilst he amused 
himself by emptying it every now and 
then, by removing the bung. Then he 
would return to her, hungry and penitent, 
and was received with tenderness, and 
'coaxed to take what food she could pro- 
cure for him, which his disordered diges- 
tion loathed, and which loathing he repaid 
on her with reproaches and suUenness. 

Folks are in the habit of thus treating 
those who from affection do not resent 
the infliction of ill-temper. The patience 
shown in such cases is ill-judged. The 
wife of the poor man, who, when her 
husband reels from the public-house, re- 
ceives him with tenderness, smooths his 
knotty pillow, and tempts his sickly appe- 
tite next day with a salt herring, will be 
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far more likely to cause him to oifenx} 
again, than he who is mated to a virago, 
who on such occasions will rouse him with 
"a rattling peal of thunder." Sometimes 
Mrs. Tyne started from troubled sleep, in 
which her inarticulate moans had awakened 
Leah. 

" Why did you cry so in your sleep, my 
mother ? " 

" I was dreaming of your father, my 
dear. I thought I saw him wandering 
over desolate plains towards the gold 
country. He slept at last, but he was so 
tired that, when he lay down, he forgot 
to put a stick in the ground pointing to 
the route he was to take, so when he 
awoke he lost his way, and wandered 
about till he died of hunger and thirst." 

With the last words Mrs. Tyne burst 
into a passion of hysterical weeping, which 
made Leah cry too, on which the mother 
checked her useless grief to comfort her 
little daughter. 
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" Promise me," she cried, in the interval 
of her sobs, " promise me, if your father 
ever comes back, you will be a good 
child, and love him. Oh, Leah ! love him 
as I love him, watch over him as I used 
to watch over him, and never be cross, for 
I was cross sometimes, and the thought 
of that makes me worse than anything. 
But. no one can ever love him as I 
love him," the poor woman answered 
despondingly. 

" Yet,'' said Leah, looking at her mother 
with great wondering blue eyes, " yet he 
went away." 

'* Yes, my dear, he went, but the thought 
of digging up gold had made him half 
crazy. He seemed to think the gold 
would be lying at his feet, and he would 
only have to stoop and pick it up. I used 
to sing to him the old song — 

* Should you some coast be laid on 
Where gold and diamonds g^row. 
You'd find a richer maiden ; 
But none who loves you so.* " 
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" WTiat did he say, mother ? ^ 

" He said, my dear, that the lines were 
imperfect because ' laid on ' and * maiden ' 
did not rhyme. I said, ' Sandal ! if you 
go to the gold countries you will have to 
dig all day. Before you try it such a 
way off go down into Essex and hire your- 
self to a farmer to dig his heavy land 
for a day, and see how you can bear that' 
But he would not I think he was afraid 
of being put out of heart." 

That night, when the mother and child 
^lept, Leah's dreams being of dim troops 
of s)1phs and fays and all frolic shapes, 
&he was awakened by her mother's 
moans. 

" What is it, mother ? '* she murmured, 
as she started up. 

" I was dreaming of him, Leah. I 
thought we were wandering over a 
desolate heath, and he told me he should 
get on better without me. It grew darker 
and darker, and I lost him, but I thought 
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I heard a splash of water, and his voice 
crying for help in the distance. Leah ! if 
he ever comes back when I am gone, 
you must take care of him.*' 

" But he will take care of me, mother, 
won't he .^ " ' 

" My dear, he is careless and stupid 
about money, and he is always in trouble 

■ 

and wanting help ; but he is so clever and 
writes such beautiful verses, only he never 
finishes them, so he cannot sell them. 
Then he makes clever sketches, and might 
paint wonderful pictures if he liked, only 
he don't." 

" Can he dance, mother ? " 

"No, I never saw him dance," replied 
Mrs. Tyne with the suspicion of a smile 
^ flickering over her face ; " but he invented 

the ballet about the imprisoned sylph, 
which I taught you. He might have 
danced had he been taught, for he was 
very graceful." 

** Then I am sure I should love him," 
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said the child heartily ; " but you must not 
leave me, mother." 

" Not if I can help it, my darling," and 
then they slept. 

The winter gaieties were over. Leah's 
engagement had closed. There were no 
more tinselled dresses to be made for ballet 
dancers, but Mrs. Tyne had economized 
the money she received, and worked 
incessantly for the slop-shop to avoid 
encroaching too much on the sums re- 
ceived in their season of comparative 
prosperity. She wanted to save money 
enough to go out of town like her betters 
when the season was over, not from 
fashion, poor woman, but because during 
the spring she had the chance of getting 
some work from the large shops — an 
arrangement which enabled her to obtain 
two shillings and sixpence for makitig 
the dress, for which Messrs. Levi and 
Diddlingly charges sixteen shillings. 

But spring had now arrived, and the 
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days seemed already steeped in summer 
warmth. Languid fogs Jiung over White- 
chapel — ^that hive of human beings who 
have about as much space in their dwell- 
ings as the bees in their cells. Any one 
looking at the golden-haired Leah, with 
her transparent skin and graceful form, 
must have thought of a lily growing on a 
dung-heap. Poor child ! her occupation 
was gone for the present. She amused 
herself as well as she could by standing on 
one leg and extending the other at a right 
angle from her body, flapping it up and 
down as a bird does its wings, and then, 
with its full length in the air, pirouetting 
on the other, and occasionally carrying off 
her mother's thread in her gyrations with 
the point of her toe. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

** The old wife once was young, 
As each old wife has been ; 
But muckle of joy and sorrow 
Comes youth and age between. 

« « « -K- « 

** My good old man is gone ; 
His bairns have ceased to weep ; 
And so it will be with me 
When I sleep my last long sleep." 

•* Oh, mother, mother ! I want Christmas, 
to come ; I want another pantomime ; I 
want to dance in the ballet ; I want to 
hear the great roar of applause, and the 
clapping of hands, and the shower of 
flowers from the pit and boxes. When 
will the cold come — ^the frost and snow 
and Christmas ? " 

"There are more than eight nionths, 
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yet, my dear." The child turned from 
the window, to which she had wandered 
whilst speaking, with a sigh. " What is 
it, Leah ? " 

" Nothing, mother. Only I can't look 
out because Mrs; Jones next door has put 
a pole out of the window, with her wet 
clothes on it, and they flapped against my 
face. 'Tis such a blessing on the stage to 
see so much room before me, and to dance 
forward to the foot-lights, and to hear 
people say that I look like an angel. And 
the space to move, and to see so far — is 
such a blessing ! " 

" Yes, it is. I remember it," gasped the 
mother. " What is that noise, Leah ? 
Look out." 

Leah pushed aside a flabby garment 
with which Mrs. Jones had involuntarily 
curtained Mrs. Tyne's window and replied : 
" It is nothing — onlytwo women fighting. 
How ugly they look ! One is half naked, 
and she has her hand twisted in the other 
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woman's hair. Two old women are looking 
out — one this side, and the other opposite. 
* Go on, go on I ' they say. Now a man 
comes out and knocks one woman down. 
Oh, mother, there is all the blood ! " 

** Come away, child. You must not look 
at such things,** the mother cried, as Leah 
gazed with distended eyelids on the dis- 
graceful scene, quickened by the desire 
children share with the uneducated, to 
witness circumstances of horror. 

As Leah did not seem to hear, Mrs. 
Tyne got up and drew her away from 
the window. The * effort flushed and 
fatigued her, though the girl yielded to her 
mother's slightest touch. A fit of coughing, 
followed by a feeling of faintness, deter- 
mined her to give up her lodging, and go 
down into the country to spend a week or 
two with her mother, and recover her 
health for the ensuing winter. She had 
saved a pound or two — enough to pay for 
her journey and Leah*s, and some over, to 
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provide them with food at her mothers 
cottage, for the half-crown a week from 
the parish barely kept the old woman 
alive. 

Both the mother and the child felt their 
spirits rise as they left the dingy fringes of 
the city, the smoke that hung lazy and 
spiritless in the polluted air, and the dis- 
cordant sounds of the locality in which 
they had dwelt, for the burst of sunshine 
that greeted their emancipation^ and the 
idea of space and breathing power, given 
them by the extended landscape. 

" Straight mine eyes have caught new pleasures, 
As the landscape round it measures,'' 

said the child of the vagabond poet and 
draughtsman, proud of her small store of 
learning. 

The mother smiled. " Did you learn 
that at school } " 

"No, I read it in your little book at 
the end of * Paradise Lost' Then edging 
herself close to her mother, she whispered : 
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" Tell me what a lawn is in reality. I've 
seen them on the scenes." 

" Look at the grass before that pretty 
house," replied the mother ; " that* s a lawn." 

" Russet lawns," murmured Leah. " Do 
you call that russet ? " 

"Yes, something like a russet apple, 
because the early grass is burnt up by 
the sun." 

" Show me a fallow next," said Leah, 
much ashamed of not knowing. 

" There is a fallow field — nothing in it." 

" Ah ! " said the child in a dissatisfied 
tone: 

" * Where the nibbling flocks do stray.' 

Why should they stray where there is 
nothing for them to eat ? " 

" I really don't know," replied poor Mrs. 
Tyne ; " but the gentleman who wrote 
about it was a Londoner, and lived in 
Aldgate, so perhaps he could not really 
tell a fallow from a pasture." Mrs. Tyne 
did not know that fallow meant yellow 
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grass dried by summer heat, where the 
flock, nibbling, strayed to find subsistence. 

The other passengers got out at the 
next station, and Leah's raptures were 

■ 

unquelled by the dread of ridicule. " Oh,' 
mother ! Is our grandmother's cottage 
like that?" 

Her finger, untrained to politeness, 
indicated a labourer's dwelling, which be- 
wildered the eye by the richness of its 
flower-enwoven walls. A vine was trained 
to the roof, and hung in festoons of 
branches and tendrils over the window of 
the upper-room, which nestled in the 
thatch. 

"Oh, mother, how red those currants 
are ! The branches are weighted down to 
the ground. There is a little child with 
curly hair. How happy she must be ! I 
wonder if they let her pick the currants 
whenever she likes ? Has grandmamma 
currant bushes ? and shall I have any ? " 

" I forget, dear. I shall be able to buy 
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you some if they are cheap. I dare say 
they *will be cheap enough down in the 
country." 

At length they reached the station where 

they were to stop. Mrs. Tyne hired a 
man with a wheelbarrow to take her 
worldly goods to the house of her mother, 
while she followed, leading her child. 
Leah found never-ending beauties in the 
varieties of the hedgerows — violets and 
primroses, blue-bells — and in the spreading 
branches of the briohy. She was con- 
stantly leaving her mother s side to collect 
these unusual beauties, which, she said, 
reminded her of Aladdin's cave of wonders 
on the stage. At length they reached the 
cottage. It was very old, and the wall 
above was supported by two stout beams, 
which sloped to the end of the plot of 
garden ground. A vine had wreathed 
itself round one of these pieces of timber, 
and ivy had possessed itself of the other, 
and had nearly covered the house and 
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the chimney, and had partly obscured the 
casement. The old woman came to the 
door in her clean^ apron and best cap. 
It was not a rich attire by any means ; 

but she looked very neat and clean in the# 
eyes of Leah, accustomed to the beldames 
of Whitechapel. 

" So you're come, Mary. Law, to think 
that you should come yourself, getting 
old, and another self just as you was 
when you was stole from me ! " 

" I ain't old, nor getting old, mother, 
only 'tis not feeling quite well makes me 
look bad. You ought to know," she said 
reproachfully, "that Tm only twenty-six 
last birthday." 

" Well, my dear, no offence ; but your 
poor face is thin enough for thirty-six. 
But we'll soon get you up again in your 
looks ; and see here — I've got some last 
year's honeycomb for a treat for you ! 
What's your name, my dear ? Leah ? Leah 
in the Bible was tender-eyed : I'm sure 
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your eyes are bright enough. She is so 
like what you were, Mary." 

The child looked up at her mother full 
of wonder. Few things astonish a child 
so much as to find that folks trace resem- 
blance between their smooth faces, and 
the furrowed brows of maturity. Leah 
had heard herself called beautiful, but no 
expectations of admiration ever greeted 
the child's ears as regarded the poor 
features of her mother. 

The evening passed hopefully. Mrs. 
Tyne was sure that the country air would 
quite cure her cough ; and the grand- 
mother was full of admiration of the beauty 
of little Leah. The honeycomb was pro- 
nounced to be delicious, and when the 
meal was concluded, both Leah and her 
mother were glad to go to rest 

" It is well I have not got a lodger,*' 
said the old woman, showing them up the 
ladder-like staircase to the small bed- 
room. " I tried hard to get Abel Oakes ; 
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but, bless you ! he went to lodge at William 
Turner's. Charlotte Turner, you see, is 
young, and theyVe no children, and he 
thought I could not move about to do 
for him as well as she could, and she is 
but an idle maukin after all ; but now Fve 
got my own daughter — that's far better, 
not that you could fetch a pitcher of water 
as he could have done." 

The grandmother said this with inten- 
tion to show that she expected her room 
to be paid for after a little space. Mrs. 
Tyne quite understood it, and thought it 
reasonable. 

" Don't you find it lonesome, mother ? " 
Maly asked. "Not a creature near you 
before we came." For the silence seemed 
to strike a chill in the heart of her who had 
been accustomed to sleep in the turmoil of 
Whitechapel. 

" No, my dear, not now. It was dread- 
ful when I first lost your father. Then, 
when I sat alone in the evening and 
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had nobody to expect, I felt as if I 

should like to go and sleep on his grave, 
for company ; but there is nothing like 
use to harden people," and she sighed and 
smiled, and told Mary that there was a 
candle and a box of lucifers if she wanted 
a light ; but dips were a penny each, and 
she always went to bed with the hens. 

" Grandmother," cried Leah, " show me 
where I can get some clean water to put 
by mother s bed." 

" Bless the child ! She is quite a woman 
in thought," said the grand-dame, and 
she went down and brought up a jug full, 
with a little mug. " Your mother used to 
drink out of that on Sundays and when 
she was a good girl," she said, producing 
a little earthenware . drinking-cup with 
" Mary " on it in letters, of whidi the 
gilding was nearly obliterated. 

Leah thanked her, and said it would 
do for her mother now very well, because 
she was always good. Then the old 
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woman having departed, she crept to the 
side of her mother, who was already in 
bed, and fell asleep when she had mur- 
mured this query into her mother s ear : 
" Do you think grandmother has an apple 
tree ? " 

A small bird twittering on the branches 
of a tree outside the window where Leah 
slept awoke her, by its unusual sound, to 
the consciousness that she was not in 
Whitechapel. Her mother still slept, but 
Leah got up and dressed herself softly, and 
went down to make the acquaintance of 
the bird, or any other living thing she 
could find. The cottage was built at the 
edge of a fine park, it having been originally 
intended that its occupier should attend to 
a store pond, which was within sight of 
its windows. The tench- and carp-loving 
owner had slept with his fathers, and the 
fine property, of which a lake and store 
pond made part, was in Chancery till a 
claimant could make good his title to the 
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estates. There was, it was said, a real 
heir wandering about the world in some 
unknown and disreputable manner, igno- 
rant or careless of the wealth in store for 
him. In the mean time the law can always 
wait, if it is useless for any other purpose. 
Here it played the part of the mangered 
dog, not allowing the hungry ox to par- 
take of nutriment which was useless to 
itself. 

Little Leah managed to open the cot- 
tage door, and stood in silent wonder, 
feeling rather than being able to realize 
the beauty of the scene. On one side was 
the deep green of the park, which retained 
its verdure from its proximity to the lake. 
Under the clumps of mighty trees the 
deer tossed their graceful heads amongst 
the fern, while those which stood on the 
low ground were partially obscured by mist. 
" Fog is like white gauze," thought the 
child, " instead of being yellow gauze, as it 
is in London." A small stream wandered 
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through the foliage, distinct from the lake, 
supplied by a spring. There were remains 
of a broken pitcher, half sunk in the water. 
"It is here that grandmother fetches 
what she wants, no doubt" Then an 
ambitious idea took possession of Leah — 
she would fill the , kettle for breakfast. 
She looked where it had stood by the 
side of the fire on the previous evening, 
and carried it down very bravely ; but 
when she tried to dip it in the spring, the 
water rushed into it, and dragged it from 
her hand, twisting her wrist as it fell, and 
nearly precipitating her after it She 
recovered herself, and then, leaning over, 
she tried to pull it out The kettle re- 
sisted her efforts, the water it had imbibed 
adding to its natural weight, for it was 
an old iron one which had once belonged 
to the great house, and the united load 
effectually prevented her lifting it 

Leah was overwhelmed with shame and 
exation. She had attempted a great 
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achievement, and had (ailed. She stood 
by the side of the spring, her frock 
splashed and stained with mud, and her 
beautiful hair curling naturally over her 
shoulders — 2l diminutive water-sprite she 
might have seemed to a fanciful spectator. 
She thought how it would, make her 
mother cough if she attempted to rescue 
the kettle ; and what would grandmother 
say ? She had rather a dread of grand- 
mother, notwithstanding the honeycomb- 
Once more she stooped and nearly over- 
balanced herself in her effort to lift the 
uncompromising kettle. In vain, flushed 
and with large tears in her deep blue 
eyes, she stood r^jarding the troubled 
water, and thinking of future anger and 
muddy tea for breakfast, when, coming 
down the park towards the rill, with the 
intention of leaping over it, she saw a 
youth, who stopped and regarded her 
with wonder and pity. 

" What aileth thee, little maiden ? Hast 
thou lost aught ? " 
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Leah looked up, on hearing the voice, 
with astonishment, for the speaker was 
dressed in the Quakers' garb, not in 
Quaker dress of the present day, but in 
that insisted on by the most rigid sixty 
years since. 

" My kettle," said the child, pointing her 
little finger to the spot where part of the 
iron surface was visible through the mud 
and water. 

" Dear, dear ! " cried her companion, look- 
ing at his spotless costume, " and it is first 
day. Thou shouldst not fill thy kettle 
on first day," he added, with a natural feel- 
ing of vexation that he should feel com- 
pelled, by good nature, to do what would 
make him unpresentable at the meeting in 
the distant town to which he was bound. 
"Why didst thou not fill thy kettle on 
seventh day ? " 

" Do you mean last night, sir ? " 

" Yes ; but thou must call me ' friend,' 
not * sin' " 
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" Then, friend," said Leah, with a charm- 
ing smile, "my mother and I drank tea 
late, and she has a cough, and I thought 
I would fill the kettle for her breakfast and 
grannies before they awoke." 

There was no help for it Clement 
Maple, straddling over the spring, after 
turning up the cuffs of his coat and his 
wristbands, with one mighty pull released 
the sluggish kettle, splashing his own face 
and Leah s in the effort. 

" There ! " he cried, landing it on the 
grass and emptying out the water fouled by 
earth. " Hast thou got the cover ? " She 
picked it up from where it had sunk into 
the long grass. "Now I will find a clearer 
place wherein to fill thy kettle," and he 
walked higher up the stream, but further 
from the cottage. " Dost thou live yon- 
der ? " he asked, pointing to it. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Friend ! " 

" Yes, friend." 
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" I will carry thy kettle for thee, and 
another time I would not advise thee to 
try to lift anything so cumbrous." He 
looked at a wet spot of mud on his trow- 
sers, and then regretfully at his white 
cambric handkerchief, which he evidently 
considered too good for vile uses. " Dost 
thou think thou couldst find a towel at thy 

house, wherewith to wipe this off ? " he 
said, pointing to the spot. 

** Yes, sir, I know where to get a clean 
one." 

" That is well," replied the young 
Quaker, "and I shall not be averse to 
washing my hands, after carrying the 
kettle, for it was not clean, I opine, 
when thou didst let it slip into the water ; 
and now it is muddy, though not defiled 
with dirt so difficult to efface as smuts 
from the fire, which seem to me to possess 
some of the properties of grease." Leah 
did not understand this, so they were 
silent. The kettle, which when full would 
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have been so difficult for Leah to stagger 
under, was of no important weight to the 
strongly built handsome youth by her side. 
" Are thy people up ? " he asked, looking 
at the yet un-withdrawn window-curtains 
of the cottage. 

'* No, sin" 

^' Friend ! " interpolated Clement. 

" No, friend," replied the child, and then 
thinking that her new acquaintance would 
probably consider her relations very lazy, 
she said timidly : " Grandmother is old, 
and my mother has a very bad cough, and 
sleeps late in the morning, because she has 
but little rest at night, and so I thought 
I would try to get the water ; but we 
only came last evening, and so I do not 
know the ways of the place. If you will 
come in, I will get a basin and water and 
towel.'' 

"In truth, maiden, I think thou mayst 
spare me a little from the kettle. There is 
more than you all can want." 
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"If you will wait, I will make the fire. 
I saw some sticks under the stairs. Then 
you can have warm water," said Leah, with 
the anticipation of a great triumph. 

" I acknowledge thy good intention, tut 
I may not loiter on the way longer." Leah 
knelt down and wiped the spot from the 
trowsers. " Farewell ! I am indebted to 
thee, maiden. What is thy name ? " 

" Leah." 

" Farewell, Leah ! " and he walked away. 

Poetry was forbidden to Clement, but 
some lines he had once seen rang in his 
ears — 

" Her face was fair and very fair ; 
Her beauty made me glad." 

Clement had a long walk before him 
ere he reached the town where he was 
to breakfast, and to attend the Friends' 
meeting. He was not ill-satisfied with 
himself, for he had done a kindly act to 
a sweet-looking child, and the gloss had 
gone but very slightly off the trowser 
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on which the splash had fallen. He sat 
looking at it as the sun streamed through 
the window — that uncompromising win- 
dow, that seemed to say, I am here to 
admit an oblong of sunshine. No softly 
darkened panes in arched stone, coloured 
with rainbow tints, and flicked with ivy of 
a hundred years' growth, can be found in 
a Friends' meeting house. " We leave 
those vanities to the men who attend their 
steeple houses." 

Everything was cut by rule and measure 
in the mind and conduct of Clement Maple. 
The text by which his life was ruled was 
" Let all things be done decendy and in 
order." He had never sinned and never 
sorrowed. His father had died when he 
was too young to grieve for him, and his 
mother's good health, and placid, but firm, 
character had never given him cause for 
anxiety. What was right, was right, and 
they never wavered from it, even in 
thought. In due time, when Clement was 
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well established in the bank in which he 
was to be a junior partner, no doubt to 
Friend Margaret Maple it would seem fit 
to look out for a suitable wife for her son, 
whom he would accept and love with a 
gentle preference, born of duty to his help- 
mate, and obedience to his mother. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"^ Content and peace the dweDii^ shared. 
No other guest came nigh ; 
In them were given, though gold ivas spared. 
What gold could never buy." 

Leah contrived to light the fire, though 
she considered that the broken branches 
collected by her grandmother were a very 
untidy and unsatisfactory substitute for the 
trim bits of wood which her mother had 
been accustomed to purchase in London* 
Then she washed the mud^plashes from 
her frock, and set the breakfast Her 
mother when she awoke seemed to prefer 
remaining in bed for an hour or two longer, 
as Leah promised to bring her a cup of tea 
so soon as her grandmother came down- 
stairs to make it. In the mean time the 
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little girl stole down into the small garden 
by the side of the cottage, and rejoiced in 
the unusual wonders of wallflowers and* 
stocks. They bloomed, half hidden in 
dewy grass, by the side of long-stemmed 
primroses, reaching up towards the light 
from seclusion in their thick-veined luxu- 
riant leaves. Flowers and weeds grew 
together, for the grandmother had neither 
time nor strength to dig them up ; and, 
rejoicing in their undisturbed beds, the 
lilies of the valley revealed themselves to 
the girl by the perfume they shed on the 
morning air. She picked some of these, 
and carried them to the bedside of her 
mother, to greet her on her awakening. 

Her grandmother was too well satisfied 
on finding the kettle full to trouble herself 
much as to the manner in which it had 
been done ; and Leah contrived that her 
soiled frock, which was not much the better 
for the amateur washing she had given it, 
should be concealed by the bed when she 
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carried up her mother's breakfast It was 
not her best frock. That woukl be put 
on by-and-by, when she went to church, 
for her grandmother had expressed a 
desire that Leah should accompany her in 
the afternoon. The morning was occupied 
by the old woman in boiling a quarter of 
a pound of pork with some potatoes for 
their Sunday dinner. Then Mrs. Tyne 
got up and sat at the cottage window, and 
looked on the fish-pond, and thought of 
her husband in Australia, or wherever else 
he might have wandered, and strove to 
remember the unaltered scene, on which 
she gazed, and the circumstances of her 
having been enticed away by the gipsy. 
The woman's evil face came to her with 
a dim horror in dreams sometimes. 

Then Leah came down dressed to go to 
church, the very pride and delight of her 
grandmother s heart Her clothes were of 
inexpensive materials, but they had been 
made by her mother with that perfect 
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adaptation of the dress to the graceful 
figure, which is frequently to be seen 
in the clothes of London children, that 
though the little frock was but of gingham, 
it might have been worn by an earls 
daughter. She had a little black chip 
hat, under which her abundant hair fell 
in rings of gold, and a faultlessly fair 
skin. Her boots, too, were London made, 
and set off her pretty slender feet Alto- 
gether she was a creature exquisite 
enough to make all the mothers pale with 
envy, when they saw the contrast between 
Leah and their own offspring. 

There were benches round the altar 
rails in the chancel, where the partakers 
of the Sacrament knelt, and which on 
ordinary occasions served as seats to those 
who had no other place. Here Leah was 
placed by the side of her grandmother 
in sight of all the congregation, and ob- 
serving them all in return with quiet 
imabashed eyes. She had scarcely ever 
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been at church before, for her poor 
mother had generally spent the Sunday 
in working for her Monday's bread, and 
when Leah had been at school she always 
returned to spend the Sabbath with Mrs. 
Tyne. She thought it very dull, con- 
sidered as a performance, and had a 
feeling that the man in the pulpit did not 
make the most of his opportunities, and 
that he ought to have created more impres- 
sion on the public. She did not wonder 
at the absence of applause. The singing 
was the best part, for in that she could 
join, and her clear young voice took every 
one by surprise. It was Myra's parish. 

She held her breath to listen. She had 
heard some such tones from the lips of 
her sister-in-law, but those, even though 
they had become more beautiful, echoing 
through the mists of time and memory, 
had been, she was certain, far inferior to 
the voice of old Dame Fern's grandchild. 
Myra thought of her own children bitterly. 
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" I am not like the rose-tree," she said, 
" who looked on the young sparrows, and 
wondered if they would ev^r become 
nightingales ! I am too wise to have 
such pleasant delusions. What a boon 
such a voice would have been to one of 
my plain girls." 

The grandmother's delight was great, 
and as she walked through the church- 
yard, she moved slowly, to allow her ac- 
qiiaintances to come up and observe her 
grandchild. Great was the envy excited 
in their minds when they heard that her 
daughter had come from London to stay 
with her. If the granddaughter was a 
sample of the mother, she was well-off, 
and Goody Fern would get the benefit 
of it. 

Why didn't they have the luck to have 
their children stolen by gipsies when they 
were small ? " Look at Martha s children 
—my dartur s children. Susan have seven, 
and ain't got bread enough for five. 
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They're all in rags on a week-day. There, 
Miss, the daughter of she what the gipsies 
stole dressed as fine as fivepence." 

As she spoke, the school children, to 
the number of twenty, defiled before the 
group of old women ; and the grandmother 
looked at two of her grandchildren in 
ugly straw bonnets, with purple ribbon 
across them, and little tippets all of the 
same pattern, and the dark lilac print 
frocks. 

" Twenty guys all of a row,** said she. 
" Pity the children should always look such 
figures. The ladies likes to see them, so 
they say. It is proper." 

" Hush ! ** said her cummer, and both 
the old dames dropped curtsies as the 
clergyman's wife passed them. 

" She's a close one," said Dame Fern, 
as Myra jpassed out of sight. " I should 
like to know how much she keeps for her 
own self out of the subscriptions she 
squeezes out of folks afore Christmas. 
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You belong to the clothing club, neigh- 
bour ? " 

" Yes ; I pay my penny a-week reg lar. 
'Taint that I don't get it back, but I mis- 
trust my getting much over — not so much 
as them that are favourites up at the 
vicarage. There's Moll Saunders, that 
chars there — her blanket was as good again 
as mine, and that wasn't what I call fair. 
And there was Bet Waters ; she went with 
an order for caliker to the shop, and she 
talked over the shopman to let her have 
a handsome new gown instead. If I done 
such a thing I should have been turned 
out of the club; but favourites can do 
what they will." 

" Perhaps the parson's wife don't get 
folks to give much when she begs." 

" Yes, she do. My niece lives there as 
parlour-maid, and saw her empty her 
pocket when she came home, and there 
was a heap of silver, and two half-sove- 
reigns." 
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" Well, neighbour, I should like to know 
what becomes of all the money that is 
got together at the sacrament ? It is all 
carried into the vestry and counted ; but 
who sees it come out, and who is the 
better for it ? " 

"They say," returned her companion, 
"that the lady gives it out to us when we 
are sick. I never saw the colour of the 
gentleman's money, but Mrs. Sandridge 
was wonderful good to me when I was 
down in the rheumatics, and she took off 
the very flannel petticoat she was a-wear- 
ing to make it hot to still the pain in my 
knees — very like she wouldn't have done 
it if it had been a new one, for when I got 
better, and held it up to the light, it was so 
thin I could most see through it. That's 
allers the way with gentlefolks — what they 
give ain't worth keeping." 

"Well," returned Dame Fern, " I should 
like to know where all the money goes to. 
Did you ever see the bags that hang 
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up in the passage, going out of the kitchen 
door ? " 

" No, sure." 

" Well, there's a bag for every one who 
pays to the clothing club. They are stiff — 
made of stiff paper, with a slit cut in the 
top, and the name of each person wrote in 
large letters on it, and any one may go in 
and put their pennies in, so that there can 
be no mistake. You see, so many people 
used to swear they had paid up when they 
hadn't, that the lady got tired of all the 
disputes. There should be four shillings 
and fourpence at the end of the year — very 
likely Mrs. Sandridge gives some of the 
sacrament money when she runs short" 

" Ah, Goody ! It is very like they spend 
it themselves when they run short, for Tve 
heard say," and here she put her lips to the 
ear of her companion, who lifted her mob 
cap for- the purpose, " the parson a' had the 
bailiffs a'ter him niore than once already 
this year." 
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" The Lord deliver us from temptation ! " 
cried Dame Fern. " No wonder the 
sacrament money goes where no one can 
tell." 

The money, however, had never been 
diverted from its legitimate channel. Peath 
had a conscious reverence for the money 
thus intrusted to him, and he always kept 
it in the drawer of an old-fashioned bureau, 
from whence he dispensed it to Myra for 
the sick, or gave it away in shillings and 
half-crowns himself To say that he had 
never been tempted to touch it was not 
true. In the intervals when there were no 
effects in the bank, whilst he waited to sell 
out, it would have been convenient to use 
it occasionally, but he never did. He had 
changed the silver and half-pence into 
gold, and placed it in a little bead piirse 
which had been given him by Indamire, 
when she was a little girl. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" The tenth transmitter of a foolish face." 

Myra went home from church that after- 
noon depressed and dissatisfied. Poor 
mother! she was deficient in that plea- 
sant blindness with which most parents are 
blessed, with regard to their offspring. 
Love after a time snatches off his bandage, 
and sees the imperfections of the creature 
he has worshipped, with newly-acquired 
and microscopic glances ; but parents as a 
rule become amourotic, to coin a word, 
when they can first claim the dignity of 
having offspring, and the defect of vision 
increases with the growth of the child, till 
at length there is a " total eclipse " of all 
power of correct judgment. Parents are 
born with filmy eyes, and thus continue 
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to the day of their death, defying time 
and circumstances to couch them — believ- 
ing their own children to be infinitely 
superior to the children of other people. 
But Myra walked home depressed, with 
her plain and foolish family, penetrated 
by the sight of the superior beauty of 
Leah Tyne. Myra saw no likeness in that 
charming fair face, which was angelic in 
its expression, to the dark-browed father, 
who had gone on the stage and failed, and 
married the ballet dancer and left her: 
a train of actions which might have been 
expected from his character. The poor 
ballet girl had the worst of it, though her 
marriage with " such a gentleman '* was 
considered great promotion amongst her 
comrades ; but Myra knew nothing of this, 
nor that he was married. 

Myra looked sadly at Sylvia, her eldest 
daughter. Poor Sylvia was such a goose. 
What would become of her ? " Perhaps," 
Myra thought, with a sigh, "a goose 
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would be as much or more beloved than 
a sensible woman." Certainly neither her 
own culture nor her beauty had chained 
the heart of Peath. He was never per- 
sonally inconstant to her, but he rather 
disliked her than not A great deal of this 
might arise from their antagonism as to 
what ought to be done. "Dismiss every 
servant. Let me and Sylvia do the house- 
hold work as we can," she urged on her 
fretful husband. He left the room when 
she spoke thus, or took refuge in gloomy 
silence when the weather was cold, and 
he disliked to leave the fire. " What was 
to be done if Peath died "i " Myra con- 
jectured. Two helpless girls and three 
boys to be put out in the world. Peath 
had insured his life yhen he first married, 
but had dropped the yearly payments 
when he became embarrassed. He had 
not confessed to Myra that he had dropped 
them ; but she knew that he had not kept 
them up. The idea of her becoming a 
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burthen on her old father was dreadful 
to Myra. Every thought she sent out 
from the depths of her sadness to search 
for a hope, returned without suggesting a 
remedy. She looked at her youngest girl, 
with a half expectation of seeing some- ' 
thing attractive, but there was the same 
narrow brow, eyes close together, and the 
promise of a Sandridgian nose, which was 
the characteristic of all Peath's family. 
Sylvia was a sentimental goose. She was 
for ever attitudinizing ; she was never 
natural. ' Myra had caught her on several 
occasions standing on the edge of the fen- 
der in the bedroom to peer into a very 
small glass which Peath used for shaving. 
She was full of self-admiration, because 
one of the maids had observed to the 
other that Miss Sandridge had a beauti- 
ful skin. She was hectored over by Peath 
Plantagenet, though she was a year older 
than he was, and obeyed him dutifully, as 
one of the inferior sex should. 
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One fine spring afternoon the school- 
room dinner was over, in which she had 
given Peath her share of the pudding, 
because she saw him gobbling his own very 
fast, that he might ask for hers. She felt 
despairingly^ that it must go, or he would 
pinch her dreadfully when they were alone, 
and pull her hair, and make himself intoler- 
able, as he was usually. It was a half 
holiday, so she was at liberty to steal 
upstairs, and prink in her father s dressing 
room looking-glass. She put on a clean 
pinafore, and brushed her hair, and did 
her best to consider herself a young lady 
for the rest of the day. She was god- 
child to Indamire, that unsuspecting lady 
having consented, at Peath's request, to 
stand sponsor for her little niece. She 
had proved her interest in the child by 
giving her a story-book every Christmas, 
one of those annual presents for which 
folks are seldom grateful, but the omission 
of which fills them with direst wrath. 
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Since Indamire had fallen in with the 
curate the books had become more serious 
and less readable. They were, however, 
prettily bound, and were a glory to Syl- 
via's little shelf. Otho and Peath, junior, 
thought themselves ill-used that no god- 
fathers gave them any. Peath and Myra 
had run the round of their relatives and 
then of their friends to provide three 
children with the fitting proportion till 
they were absolutely ashamed to ask any 
more, and let the christenings pass over 
sub silentiOy as if they were ashamed of 
them. 

Being dressed, and about to behave as 
a young lady, she took Aunt Indamire s 
last book, and sat down to read it, when 
the treble but imperious pipe of Peath 
issued his .mandate that she should come 
out, and take a walk with him. 

" Oh, Peathy, dear ! not this afternoon," 
she cried despairingly ; " the sun is so hot," 
and she thought how tanned her beautiful 
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skin would become, in spite of the sun- 
bonnet. 

" That is the nonsense that girls always 
talk," said Peath, junior. "Where is the 
good of a half holiday, if I am to waste 
my time indoors ? I '11 take you to the 
shady lane, if you are a good girl." 

" But why do you want to go to the 
shady lane ? " 

" I want to cut a hazel stick from the 
plantation. There are beauties there." 

" Are you quite sure that you only want 
the hazel stick ? " asked Sylvia doubtfully. 

" Quite sure," replied her brother, who 
never having -been corrected for untruth 
or any other fault by his father, lied boldly. 

Sylvia believed him, and thought she 
should be conferring a benefit on her 
mother, who had a headache, if she took 
the noisiest child out of the way. Chil- 
dren are like drums — the emptiest are ever 
the loudest When I hear a parent say, 
" He must be clever, his tongue is always 
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a-going," I know it is useless to look for 
intellect in that direction. It is the silent 
child who incubates ideas. Peath was not 
only talkative, but self-opinionated. He 
laid down the law on every subject in a way 
that made Myra ready to weep over the 
evidences of his folly, when his father was 
full of admiration of his precocity. Myra, 
unable from poverty to send her son to 
school, had been for two hours that morn- 
ing struggling with him through some of 
the irregular Latin verbs. The boy was 
rebellious and insolent, and her authority 
not being upheld by his father, Myra's 
spirits sunk under the ungrateful task. 
She was glad when the morning hours 
were past, and she could sit down to the 
imperative basket of stockings and socks, 
which came every Monday morning from 
the wash, and which she had to mend and 
put in pairs. On these occasions she had 
used to ask Peath to read the leading 
articles in the papers to her, but he com- 
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plained that in the first place they were 
dull, and in the second, reading aloud 
always distressed his chest. 

" I will go, but I must tell mamma we 
are going. I'll take my book with me." 

" I hate books," observed the sapient 
Peath. 

" Do not take that pretty book, which 
has no covering," said Myra. " I will lend 
you this one, which Mrs. Maple brought 
here some little time back. It is cased 
with drab, and I think you may be inte- 
rested in some, of the stories of the early 
settlers in Pennsylvania." 

Sylvia was not too well pleased. She 
wanted td be seen with a gorgeously 
ornamented book in her hand. The drab 
covers were no honour. Thus Myra 
understood not all the littlenesses of the 
little folks she had to deal with, and 
' consequently she contributed to their 
happiness less than she believed. 

A long walk brought them to the shady 
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lane. Peath looked at his sister with a 
mischievous twinkle in his eye, whilst 
Sylvia observed with satisfaction the deep 
shadows cast by the arching trees, and 
the luxuriant, grass which hid the cart ruts 
which winter's rains had ploughed in the 
solitary lane. " So nice and cool," she said, 
taking off her sun-bonnet, "and so pleasant 
to sit on the long grass, and make daisy or 
buttercup-chains. " 

There was so little chance of any one 
seeing them, however, that she rather 
rejoiced that she had taken the drab 
voluihe. The lane flanked by primroses 
and blue-bells, the tender green of the 
young leaves which clothed without con- 
cealing the branches, the cawing of the 
rooks as they carried food to their un- 
fledged nestlings — sights and sounds 
which would have diffused tranquil enjoy- 
ment on most minds, but had a different 
effect on Master Peath. 

" Now I am off for the hazel twig," he 
cried. 
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" Oh, Peath, don't cut yourself ! " ex- 
claimed the anxious sister, who felt that, 
being a year older, she was responsible for 
the safety of the person on whom her 
father doted. 

" Goosy ! The knife is very blunt. I 
could not cut far if I wished it.'* 

" Then how is it to cut the hazel twig ? " 

asked the sister. 

« 

" Never you mind ; you will see pre- 
sently." 

He went, and Sylvia opened the book 
and began to read about the new settlers 
in Pennsylvania. She knew by what she 
had heard Clement Maple say that 
Friends considered all fighting sinful, and 
never resisted evil. The first few sen- 
tences of the book seemed dull, and did 
not attract Sylvia's attention so much as 
the scene going on overhead. Looking 
up dreamingly to that part of the over- 
hanging branches where the blue sky 
gleamed through the foliage, she per- 
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ceived the mother-rook poised on quiver- 
ing wings, whilst she deposited her care- 
fully-searched-for food in the gaping 
mouth of one of her nestlings, whilst the 
other parent-bird signified his assent to 
the labours of his mate by a satisfied 
caw, and the hungry residue yet unfed 
testified their impatience by a sound which 
was not twittering, but akin to it. Sylvia 
thought it was a pretty sight, and that 
the big black papa-rook might be likened 
to papa when he said grace on Sundays, 
but did nothing else, and mamma did all 
the helping. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Not as the conquerors come, 
They, the true-hearted, came, 
Not with' roll of the stirring drum. 
Nor the trumpet that speaks of fame/' 

Mrs, Hemans. 

Then Sylvia took up the book again, for 
the mother had flown after more pro- 
visions for her young. The tale related 
was of one of the Pennsylvanian settlers, 
James Thorncliff. He lived on the out- 
skirts of the village, which the Friends 
had constructed in the cleared lands. 
Some people must take the outskirts and 
such danger as the situation might bring 
with it, but James Thornhill was a stal- 
wart man and a fearless, and he slept 
soundly at nights, though it was against 
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his conscience to adopt the use of fire- 
arms. 

He had flocks, and lived by the sale 
of their fleece, and sometimes rode to a 
long distance to arrange about its de- 
livery. Occasionally night gathered round 
him before he returned, but love was his 
guide through the darkness, and led him 
safely to the newly-erected lodge in the 
wilderness, where dwelt his fair young 
wife and his infant boy — a boy who 
promised, by his vigorous health and 
sturdy beauty, to grow up a help to his 
father in the cultivation of his land and 
the care of his flocks. 

One morning, emerging from the forest 
shadow, through which he had journeyed 
all night, he put up his spy-glass in the 
first grey of the morning, to gaze with 
delight on the spot which contained his 
treasure. Through the dark glass, but 
scarcely distinguished in the morning 
mists which were gathered round the 
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dwelling, he saw the figure of a prowling 
Indian, creeping towards the place where 
slept his unconscious family. Far enough 
to see, but too far to warn by voice or 
cry, he urged his tired horse on, who 
bore him willingly to his own well-known 
roof- tree. He entered, but too late to 
save. He sat on his desecrated hearth 
with the disfigured bodies of his dead in 
his trembling arms — dead, but with a 
convulsive quiver still in their agonized 
limbs. He was too much Christ's fol- 
lower to cleave the skull of his adversary, 
who gazed on him, silent and spell-bound 
by his quiescence ; but he vowed a holy 
vow to God to own no home, to till ' no 
ground, to plant no crop, to rear no kine, 
but to wander through savage tribes and 
labour for their conversion from blood - 
guiltiness. Then he told the murderer 
to take of his substance all that he 
desired, and to go away unharmed from 
his dwelling. 
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Sylvia thought she had much rather 
that he had cracked the Indian's skull as 
Peath had managed to sever the head of 
the papier macM doll which, old Susan 
had sent her ; but the Friends seemed to 
consider this act of James Thornhill's the 
highest effort of Christian duty, and as 
the writer brought many texts from the 
Testament to support their opinion, of 
course they were right. " Resist not 
evil,'' the author quoted ; but Sylvia's 
speculations were interrupted by an unusual 
noise amongst the rooks, very unlike the 
measured tones of their sleepy caws. She 
looked at the nest she had previously ob- 
served, and saw the parent birds in great 
seeming distress, wheeling round their 
small treasures in contracted circles. The 
reason was revealed in a sudden rustling 
of branches, and snapping of small twigs. 
Master Peath was playing the part of 
the Indian to the unfortunate young 
family in the tree, and had attained a 
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great height, though still at a consider- 
able distance from the nest he desired 
to rifle. 

*'Oh, Peath," Sylvia shrieked, "how can 
you ? Come down directly ! You will fall 
and break your neck. Leave the nest 

alone, naughty boy. V\\ complain to " 

Here she became breathless, for Peath, 
who, looking up vertically, had miscalcu- 
lated his distance, now swarmed up the 
trunk of the tree, and seized on a slender 
branch till he rested his feet on it, and 
clung to one still more slender, which 
projected above his head in the same 
direction. He had thought to have been 
able to reach the one on which the 
rooks had placed their' rude cradle of 
crossed sticks, but he had miscalculated 
his distance. He could not lose the 
pleasure, however, of tormenting Sylvia 
a little, so, with his arms raised above his 
head clinging to the bough, he executed 
a kind of war-dance with his feet on the 
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lower branch, accompanied by a shrill and 
jubilant who- whoop ! at every step.- He 
listened in the intervals between his shouts 
with mischievous delight to his sister's 
terrified entreaties, and to increase her 
fear he moved one hand after the other 
till he got nearer the termination of the 
boughs both above and below him. It 
happened that one kick or bound more 
vigorous and injurious than the rest broke 
the branch on which his feet rested, and 
left Master Peath swinging in the air. 
I hope the rooks were aware of his 
predicament. 

Sylvia screamed. In a voice very much 
changed from its former defiant tones, 
Peath gasped, whilst his voice seemed 
lost in the distance, " Get a ladder ! " 

" Can't you get back to the trunk of the 
tree, Peath ? " 

He tried ; but the bough had bent so 
much with his weight, that his hands, 
wearied by their continual grasp, could 
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not drag him up the ascent of the pen- 
dant arm of the tree. " Go quick to the 
Grange," he shrieked. " The branch is 
giving way ! " 

Sylvia fancied that she heard it crack, 
and was distracted by her anxiety to 
stay and her wish to obtain assistance. 
Vague notions of being able to catch 
him in her arms, if she remained, inclined 
her to stay ; but one final " Go," gasped 
out by Peath, sent her running in the 
direction of the Grange. She stumbled 
over cart ruts, and tore- her hands and face 
in forcing her way through fences. When 
she got into open meadows she ran as fast 
as she could, but her feet seemed glued 
to the ground. Her heart was beating 
with fearful rapidity. She drew her breath 
in painful gasps. . She saw a figure in the 
distance walking at a brisk pace, and she 
pursued and overtook it, flinging herself on 
the arm which was hanging next to her, 
and clinging to it in speechless suffering. 

VOL. II. T 
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" What aileth thee, Sylvia Sandridge ? " 
said the tranquil voice of Clement Maple. 
Sylvia said nothing, but pointed in the 
direction of the shady lane. "What is 
wrong ? " he asked again. " But truly it is 
useless to ask when thou hast no breath 
to answer. Hadst thou not better stand 
quiet for a few minutes to recover thy 
breath ? " 

Sylvia shook her head impatiently, and 
taking his hand, began to walk as fast as 
her breathing permitted, in the direction 
of the shady lane. " Peath," she said at 
length, " can't get down from — where — he 
has — climbed. Tm afraid — he will fall." 

Clement no sooner understood the cause 
of the distress than he quickened his pace, 
though, as Sylvia explained the dilemma 
ia which she had left her brother, he was 
puzzled to know how he was to relieve 
the climber, for the branch which was too 
slight for the support of a boy of twelve 
would inevitably break under the weight 
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of a well-grown youth of his age. He 
could only surmise that if he swarmed up 
the trunk he might possibly reach the 
child by his outstretched arm, whilst he 
clung with his other arm and with his 
knees to the body of the tree. Anxiety 
and fatigue made the youth — and Sylvia 
even more — breathless and exhausted 
when they reached the shady lane. 

" On which tree didst thou leave him ? '" 
cried Clement, looking up in doubt 

" On that one, I think — no, it must have 
been on another," said Sylvia faintly, turn- 
ing very sick with apprehension. " I don't 
see him." 

Her eyes wandered distractedly over 
the different elms. Clement's were fixed 
on the ground where, beneath one of 
them, the retroverted leaves of a broken 
branch showed a paler green. At the 
same moment the girl glanced at the 
recent fracture of one of the higher 
branches, where the yellow spikes of 
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broken wood stood out sharp and shining 
with moisture of the oozing sap. She 
understood it all then, and her voice went 
off in a wail which irritated the senses, 
whilst it grieved the heart of the young 
Quaker. 

" Hold thy peace, Sylvia ; thy cries are 
of no avail." 

" Oh, poor papa ! *' cried Sylvia, " what 
will he say ? " 

" We must seek for thy brother, under 
the trees," and he ran towards the spot 
where he had seen the freshly-turned 
leaves. 

Sylvia hung back. She dared not face 
the probable horror of the sight, which 
she might be compelled to look upon. 
She looked from a little distance, and 
perceived that Clement was dragging the 
branch aside. Then he stooped, but stood 
up again immediately without uttering a 
sound, and Sylvia saw that he had become 
very pale. 
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" Oh, Clement ! is he much hurt ? " 
And her terror taking a new phaise of 
courage, she ran forward, and lifted the 
unconscious head, feeling her fingers slip 
into something warm under it. 

" I will run for help to Moorson's farm, 
jf thou wilt remain with him till I come." 

" Oh, Clement, I can't be left with him ! 
His eyes are turned up. I can only see 
the whites of them. There is a bit of his 
tongue between his teeth. His jaw is 
tightly clenched ! " 

" Hold him thus, Sylvia. There is no 
reason why thou shouldst look on his face, 
if it frighten thee. He is not dead ; his 
pulse is beating faintly. He may recover, 
thou knowest. I can direct the farm men 
better than thou canst what to bring, and 
I will return immediately to thee." 

Clement was gone before Sylvia could 
wail out another remonstrance. Peath had 
been placed by Clement with his head on 
her knees, and she gazed down on him 
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with eyes distended with horror. His face 
was so different in its fixed form and grey 
tint to that aspect which it usually pre- 
sented. 

" It was all my reading that ugly Quaker 
book," she said to herself ; but a moment's 
reflection convinced her that had she per- 
ceived Peath when he was first beginning 
to climb, she would not have had power 
to make him desist from his undertaking. 
Then she reproached herself with her 
cruelty to him that morning when the 
cook had given her an apple, and she 
had only cut off a slice of it for Peath, 
and had not given him three of the four 
quarters, as he had desired. She did not 
comfort herself with the remembrance of 
the yielded share of pudding, for folks 
are never just to themselves in . the first 
infliction of a great sorrow. 

She felt intense pity mingled with horror 
with regard to the load on her knees. She 
fancied something warm was oozing from 
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the back of the head, which was covered 
by light, weak-looking wavy hair, and she 
was relieved when she perceived Clement 
Maple returning towards her, followed by 
two men carrying a door between them, 
taken off its hinges, for some part of her 
responsibility was now shared by another. 

Clement had brought some hay on which 
to place the body, and arranged some, 
covered with his handkerchief, under Peath's 
head when he had been lifted on to the 
door. " Now take thy frock up as if thou 
hadst been gathering water-cresses, that 
thy mother may not see the stains of blood, 
and go as fast as thou canst to inform her 
of the matter, lest she may be too much 
overcome by the sight of thy brother in 
this predicament." 

Sylvia ran home, and entered the house, 
breathless. She would have lingered had 
she dared, for she dreaded to tell the story ; 
but the consciousness of the ghastly pro- 
cession which followed her gave wings to 
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her feet and her words. After all, prepar- 
ations for bad news by those who have 
to communicate it are ever failures, and 
Sylvia's method was as good as any other. 
" Oh, papa, oh, mamma ! Peath has 
fallen from a tree, and hurt himself very 
muchl" 

Myra was mending a pair of Peath's 
socks, sitting at a work-toblp, of which 
the silk bag bulged with a load of similar 
garments. Peath was hunting through a 
heap of the Doctor s old sermons to find 
one adapted to the intellects of the reader 
and the auditors. Sylvia's report fell like 
an exploding bomb on both the parents. 
"How?" cried the father. "Where?'' 
cried the mother, as with an ashen face 
she ran to meet the trouble, and aid the 
sufferer. 

" Oh, mamma, don't go ! " cried the little 
girl, remembering the shock which the 
appearance of Peath would occasion, and 
wishing to save her from it In putting 
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out her hands to clasp her mother's arm, 
she let go her frock which she had before 
held up, and revealed the terrible proofs of 
suffering. Myra saw the stains, and, dis- 
engaging herself, ran to the door. "They 
are bringing him home, mamma ! " cried 
Sylvia. 

These words, which told of some hurt 
probably mortal, increased the agoay and 
apprehension of both parents. In Myra 
it produced silence, in Peath, anger and 
loquacity. 

" How did it happen ? What the devil 
do you mean, you stupid girl, by allowing 
your brother to climb trees ? " demanded 
Peath, terrified out of all sense of justice, 
and of clerical propriety. 

Sylvia made no answer, and none was 
needed, as Mr. Sandridge had followed 
her mother to the lawn. The men 
brought the door with its burthen to 
the front entrance, and there laid him 
down within the hall. Peath took the 
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unconscious boy up in his arms, and 
carried him to the bed in his dressing- 
room. Myra followed, and the men 
desired "to be remembered" at' a time 
when they were sure to be forgotten. 
The cook, however, gave them as much 
beer as they desired, with which they were 
amply content, for as a rule the bucolical 
animal prefers a pint of strong beer in 
season, to the beer s worth in money. 

Sylvia stole up into the dressing-room, 
and saw her father s wan face as he sup- 
ported the boy, whilst her mother was 
employed in cutting the hair away from a 
tremendous gash at the back of his head. 
Sylvia felt very sick, and turned away ; 
but Myra sent her to order a pail of the 
coldest water from the well, and she was 
glad to be employed in something useful. 
Then the men, seeing her as they were 
drinking their beer, remembered a message 
" the young Quaker gent" had sent — "that 
he had borrowed a riding horse, and was 
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gone to X to send a doctor. If he did 

not find one at home, he should try for 
another." 

Sylvia hastened back with this informa- 
tion, which was the only comfort the 
distressed parents could receive. Help 
was coming, thought Peath. A medical 
man can estimate the extent of the mis- 
chief if he be unable to cure it, thought 
Myra, judging more soberly. At any event, 
it was something to which to look forward. 

When the parents had cut off his clothes, 
and placed him as well as they could on 
the pillow so as not to touch the wounded 
part, Myra seated herself by the bed, and 
Peath, restless in his anxiety, walked up 
and down the lawn in the hope of seeing 
^ the approach of a doctor. 

Sometimes Myra turned her face to- 
wards her young son, who seemed as a 
figure sculptured in grey marble ; some- 
times she listened for distant horse tramps 
on the high road. We have all passed such 
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hours in our lifetime — hours which in their 
silent suffering seem lengthened out to 
years. Peath was pulling nervously at the 
head of every flower he passed. At length 
he stopped suddenly, and shaded his weak 
blue eyes from the light ; at the same 
moment she fancied she heard wheels, 
but they died away again in the distance, 
and Peath resumed his unquiet movement. 
She pftied him with pity the most intense. 
Peath Plantagenet, as his father had 
christened him, was the most beloved of 
all his children. She had not known, till 
that boy began to grow up, that his father 
was capable of so much affectibn. He 
stopped again, and again poor Myra's 
heart was set galloping by the sound 
of wheels. This time there was no 
delusion. A carriage was crunching the 
gravel between the gate and the front ' 
door. Myra watched the boy to see if the 
sound disturbed him, but there were no 
signs of consciousness. 
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A surgeon and a physician had arrived, 
for Clement had not been able to find the 
general ^practitioner ; and, though the case 
was a surgical one, he thought it best to 
get what aid he could. Scarcely had the 
two been ushered into the bed-room when 
one, on whom Clement had first called, 
not knowing who attended the family, 
joined them. 

The face of both parents fell when they 
saw the grave countenances of the doc- 
tors as they pulled open the eyes,, and 
saw no contraction of the pupil. One 
suggested a crucial incision. This man 
had been an army surgeon. Another was 
for opening the temporal artery ; but the 
third, who had watched the form of the 
head carefully, requested his brethren to 
come for a consultation into another room. 
It was his opinion that a portion of the 
skull was fractured, and that insensibility 
was caused by its having been driven in 
on the brain. In that case, the sooner the 
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operation of trepanning was performed the 
better the chance of the patient's recovery. 
They all returned, and re-examined Peath's 
head, and agreed with the last speaker. 

" Yes, now you mention it, there cer- 
tainly is a kind of dent." Then they called 
Peath out of the room, and broke to Tiim 
the intelligence that his boy's head must 
be operated* on. 

" Myra, come here ! " he cried, with a 
voice tremulous with terror, and then with 
an agonized face, he heard the medical 
men repeat to his wife what they had 
already told him. 

" I suppose, to have any good effect, it 
must be done immediately ? " said Myra. 

" Why, Myra ! you will not consent to 
have the poor child tormented ?" cried poor 
Peath, who called on her for her opinion, 
and then could not bear her assent. 

" My dear Peath ! " replied Myra, " I do 
not suppose that the boy will be conscious 
of any increased pain. Do you think," 
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said she, addressing the doctors, "that 
there is any chance of his Hfe if the opera- 
tion be performed ? " . 

They answered, " Yes." 

" Is there a chance if it be not per- 
formed?" 

" We fear not." 

" What will happen ? " 

" Convulsions, and death in a few hours." 

" Go, my dear husband. I will stay 
with him." 

"You had better not, madam. It will 
be very painful to you to witness." 

"He must not be left without his father 
or me, and I had rather remain ; " and 
poor Peath, with a look of anguish at the 
unconscious figure, in whom the pulse 
scarcely beat, left the dressing-room with 
Sylvia, who clung to her father with terror, 
for the sake of his company, though she 
had some dread of a repetition of his 
reproaches. He had no cause, however. 
He seemed dazed and bewildered, and 
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went into the dining-room, sitting down 
with a vacant look, which afterwards be- 
came one of painful listening for sounds 
from the room above. A half-hour passed : 
the time seem interminable, then the 
dressing-room door opened slowly, and 
the sound of creaking boots were heard 
descending the stairs. In all his sicken- 
ing anxiety, Peath felt irritated by the 
boot creaking, and said to himself, " It was 
a doctors duty to buy boots of well- 
seasoned leather," leather improperly pre- 
pared being the cause of that disagreeable 
result. 

Then the physician spoke. " Mr. 
Ferrice," he said, " has performed the 
operation of trepanning very skilfully." 

" And my boy ? " cried the poor father. 

" Your son, sir, is as well as any one 
could expect under the circumstances. , He 
is no worse. You may have the comfort 
of knowing that all has been done for him 
that medical science has in its resources, 
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and the result, as I need not say to a 
minister of the Gospel, is in a higher power 
than ours/' 

Peath made a gesture of impatience. He 
would have desired to express by it : "I 
must pay you for your surgery ; spare 
me your theology/* A necessity pressed 
on him, however, for an immediate act, and 
a very puzzling one in the state of his 
finances. He called the surgeon, who was 
his regular attendant, out of the room. 
" What must I pay these gentlemen ? " 

' " Hum — ha ! I operated," said Mr. 
F err ice. 

" Yes. Of course that will come into the 
account at the end of the year. The others 
for a consultation ? " 

" Three guineas each," said the general 
practitioner. 

Peath left the room. He had but four 
sovereigns left of his own money, and 
some silver. He went to his bureau, and 
took the Sacrament money, which be- 
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longed to the poor. "Who so poor as 
I am ? " he said to himself, defiantly. 
Then he wrapt up the separate fees, and 
placing them in the hands of the strange 
doctors, he bowed them out stiffly, and 
went up to his dressing-room. 

Myra sat by the bedside, looking at 
little Peath with eyes from which all the 
illumination of hope had fled. She had 
held her boy whilst the instruments cut 
through the bone, and felt his feeble 
efforts to escape, and heard his uncon- 
scious moans. The doctors had hoped 
that some gleams of intelligence would 
result from the removal of the pressure on 
the brain, but nothing of relief was at 
present to be observed. Myra was ex- 
hausted by the great effort of composure 
which she had shown. She felt that, in- 
stead of the almost breathless silence she 
had kept, it would have been a relief to 
cry out and scream in her horror. Now 
it was over, and she must watch him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" Through the night 
And through the day that, with its dreary hght, 
Comes disregarded, she sits sadly by, 
Watching the dear face with an anxious eye." 

Peath came in silently. " I gather from 
them that there is scarcely a hope," he 
whispered, in a voice hoarse with agony. 
" I really don't believe you care in the 
least, Myra ; you have no more feeling 
than a stone. You never loved that poor 
boy because he is like me, and is called 
Peath." 

In reality, the words ** scarcely a hope" 
had conveyed some to Myra when pre- 
viously she had felt none, and Peath's 
expression revealed to her overwrought 
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and desponding mind a better state of 
things than she had anticipated 

" There is a chance, then ? " she replied, 
still whispering. "Scarcely a chance — he 
may live," she continued, contemplating 
the face of poor Peath, the father, work- 
ing in rebellious emotion. 

Peath turned away, that he might not 
show how his lip quivered, then he turned 
suddenly, forgetting his desire to appear 
manly, and revealed his countenance wet 
with tears : " Do you think there has been 
any improvement since ? " he asked. 

Myra s love of truth struggle^d with her 
wish to console her husband : " There has 
been so little time," she said, doubtfully. 

" You are always so desponding, Myra. 
I come to you for hope and consolation, 
and you never have any to give me — that 
is always your way." 

He left her and went to walk up and 
down the lawn, to watch for the return 
of a messenger sent to the chemist's in 
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the next town for eau de cologfne and 
leeches. These were not to be applied 
unless great fever and added distress 
superseded ; but in Peath's present state 
of mind it was an occupation to watch for 
something. 

" And all this has fallen on me," cried 
the distracted father, " because that girl 
Sylvia is a fool, and would not take the 
trouble to keep poor Peath from climbing." 
To blame the boy never entered the 
fathers ideas. " If Myra had brought 
that girl up properly, she would have 
attended better to her brother." 

Everything that went wrong was attri- 
buted in a circuitous way to Myra. She was 
treated by her husband as he treated his 
walking-stick. He used it and leaned on 
it, and did not care into what mud he 
plunged its polished surface, nor whether 
any of the dirt clung to it — which, luckily, 
it did not — but when the pressing neces- 
sity for leaning on it was over, he flung 
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it aside into a comer, where it remained 
till he again yearned for support. 

He thought, with a grudge regarding 
Myra, that site knew and cared nothing 

about his pecuniary trouble. She had none 
of the cares pressing on her which were 
wearing him to a skeleton. Sleeping with 
that infant on her arm, she did not know 
nor care that he tossed about sleep- 
lessly for hours in the night ; that after 
two o'clock he had to give audience 
mentally to his creditors, who ranged 
themselves around his bed. There was 
Mr. Grindgrace, the owner of the general 
shop, who held out his pamphlet of an 
account, and pointed to the date, bill de- 
livered at Christmas. There was Searle 
the butcher, with his year and five months 
account, and a threat to take proceedings. 
There was a three years' unpaid bill to 
Mr. Ferrice, including the fee for Myra s 
last confinement. 

If Peath buried his head in his pillow, 
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he saw through his closed eyelids the 
smirking face and diminutive form of 

Mr. F the money-lender, to whom 

he had recently applied in his extremity. 
That gentleman's mode of dealing was 
very simple. He- would lend Peath a 
hundred pounds for three months, by some 
jugglery of insurances which kept the 
money-lender beyond reach of the law 

which the poor innocent clergyman did not 
understand, on condition of repayment of 
two hundred ; that if the bill was renewed 
for another three months, four hundred 
was to be paid ; if for nine months, eight 
hundred. No wonder that Peath tumbled 
and tossed under the intolerable weight 
of these ever-increasing troubles, which 
were like the torture of being pressed to 
death ; for every hour increased the weight 
of the burthen. 

How he loathed the valet Harriam, 
the housekeeper and cook, Mrs. Mael- 
strom, who had led off the dance ! He 
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had discharged Lanniss, and Miss Lanniss 
had resigned. She was not going to stay 
in a family where the parson was a tyrant 
over her poor dear brother. Lanniss's 
idleness and peculation had become evi- 
dent even to his master, and the state 
of the glebe was a source of malicious 
mirth to all the parishioners. " The par- 
son, he's good enough in the pulpit, and 
he writes wonderful letters in the " County 
Chronicle," but he knows no more about 
farming than the babe in arms. 

So Peath had plenty to harass him. 
He saw in looking back that he should 
have done better to have taken Myra's 
advice. " I should have done so," said 
the self-deceived gentlemen, "if she had 
not urged it so unpleasantly. What a 
dowdy slattern she is ! " he said. 

Alas, poor Myra ! Was it come to that ? 
Yes, I must confess that her very high 
principle made her a dowdy and a slattern. 
How easy it is to be perfectly neat, and 
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beautifully dressed, and spotlessly clean, 
when one has abundance of leisure, and of 
dresses, and of linen. Half the day the 
infant hung at Myra's breast, to keep it 
quiet, whilst she mended the children's 
clothes as she best might, and did what she 
could to teach them, without which they 
would have grown up utterly ignorant. 
It was uphill worki for not one of the 
tribe had brains which repaid the tillage. 
Otho promised to resemble both his father 
and brother Peath. Sylvia was a tender- 
.hearted affected goose. The mother looked 
on all sides for comfort, and found none 
in her home, though she dreamed of some 
in the shelter of her fathers rectory. 
Peath might have taught the children, 
but he said he had no taste for tuition. 
Myra did not expect it of him. She 
never grumbled, poor woman, at the 
extra strain put upon her to teach these 
brats, as well as to clothe and work for 
them. Sometimes she thought she would 
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take down a classic volume and foi^et 
herself in the studies she had shared with 
her dear father ; but the nature of her life 
gave a taste, as it were, of bitterness in her 
mouth that prevented the enjoyments which 
she had in study when her days were young. 
Now her suffering was great, both for 
herself and for her husband. The almost 
ungovernable irritation which she fre- 
quently felt with everything and everybody, 
had made her sometimes cross to the boy, 
she thought As she sat by his side she 
remembered that he had wanted her pen- 
knife. She could not afford to buy him 
a knife, and she could not conveniently 
give him up an article which she used 
whenever she set a copy or corrected an 
exercise. She remembered with a dart 
of pain in her memory that she had seen 
him turn away with a quiver in his little 
lip. Now she wished she had spared 
him the disappointment of a refusal. She 
often thought of the poor woman who said 
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she always gave her children " their way," 
because she had nothing else to give them. 
Myra knew that her husband must be 
involved. She knew that her children 
must be fed and clothed, but it remained 
with her to limit the expenditure to what 
was absolutely essential to life and health. 
Her gowns were of dark gingham, and 
her girls were dressed in the same manner. 
No tea, nor beer, nor wine, of course, was 
drank by Myra and her children. They 
had a small portion of meat twice a week, 
but flour was cheap, and they could exist 
on dumplings. She suckled' her infant, and 
required better food. Sometimes the neces- 
sity of animal nutriment rushed on her, 
a craving which she could scarcely quell, 
and then she watched Peath's plate, on 
which he frequently left the coarser part of 
his mutton chop, and swallowed it greedily 
when he left the room. She hoped he did 
not suffer as she did from the sense of 
debt. She thought he could not do so. 
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Yet he had become very saving in his 
personal expenses. He brought his coat 
to her with the lining in tatters, and she 
sacrificed her only black silk gown to 
reline it, — ^a year before he would have 
sent it to the tailor. He was practising 
economy, but it was as she had prophesied, 
too late — too late for comfort or respecta- 
bility. Her heart melted with pity towards 
him now, for this suffering connected with 
Peath. How were the doctors to be feed } 
She did not know if her husband had any 
money. She never dared to ask him if a 
bill could be paid : he paid the bills him- 
self, when that happy circumstance occurred. 
The boy showed no signs of conscious- 
ness. In the silence and solitude of the 
sick-room, the mother threw herself on 
her knees and prayed earnestly that his 
life might be spared — prayed with stream- 
ing tears, and words half choked by sobs, 
her hands clenched above her head, her 
cheeks pressed against Peath's little hand, as 
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It lay outside the bed. " Save him, O gra- 
cious Father ! Save his life ! Restore him 
to us ! " Thus she supplicated, but stopped 
suddenly. How did she know for what she 
was entreating ? Wa3 it for the boy's wel- 
fare and happiness that her prayers were 
poured forth ? Did not God know best 
what was good for him and for them ? — 

" Not to my wish but to my wants 
Do thou Thy gifts apply : 
JJnasked the good Thou knowest grant ; 
The ill, though asked, deny." 

'' Oh no, no ! I can have but one wish 
— his life, his life, O God ! " she cried 
with agony, looking on the stonelike 
face, which responded nothing to the 
working trouble in her own. Peath was 
no longer the tiresome boy always causing 
her anxiety. He had become invested 
again with the helpless charm of infancy 
when his warm round fingers had pressed 
his sustenance from her breast. She clung 
to him for the past pleasure he had 
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occasioned. He lay motionless, showing a 
line of violet shadow under the drooped 
but not closed lids. The mother moyed 
to place a hot-water bottle at his feet, 
which were unhealthily cold. Presently 
Peath came up with a nice boxful of 
leeches. Myra was too humane to keep 
them in durance, and asked Peath to 
remain till her return whilst she put them 
into a bottle of water. 

" Don't stay long ; come back directly," 
Peath said. He felt that she was the 
staff on which he must lean in this trouble. 

Mr. Ferrice looked in at night, and 
said the patient was much the same, and 
advised he should not be disturbed, as he 
was quiet. Neither parent slept during 
the night. It was a blessing when the 
sun rose. It seemed that its arrowy lines 
of light piercing through the closed shut- 
ters brought gleams of hope with them. 
As the day went on, Myra went down 
and lit the fire and brought a cup of tea 
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to Peath. He wept as he took it, bowing 
his poor head in thanks ; and she wept 
also, and, stooping, kissed his forehead, 
then she pointed to the bed in the next 
room, and Peath crept slowly towards it, 
and after desiring to be called if there 
should be any change, he forgot his grief 
about his boy and his debts, and slept. 
Twice Myra had had to steal out of the 
dressing-room to quiet the baby, who saw 
no reason why she should be made un- 
comfortable. She was a delicate child, of 
two years old. In the morning Myra's 
pulse was quickened lest the patient should 
be startled by the unavoidable noises 
going on downstairs. 

" You are a very naughty boy. Master 
Otho," Myra heard, and then there was 
a quaver in the cry of the boy, which 
convinced her that the housemaid was 
taking her revenge for "crimes unwhipped" 
of justice, by giving Master Otho a good 
shake when justice was absent. The 
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maid celebrated the event of little Peath's 
accident by lying in bed an hour later than 
usual, because Missus could not be down 
so early when she was up in the sick- 
room. Luckily, only Mr. Ferrice called 
that day. Peath had determined to go 
out to see a parishioner, if the physician 
accompanied the apothecary in his visit 
There was no more money for fees. 

Night came once more, and now Myra 
felt unfit to watch the whole night 
" Peath," she whispered, " let me sleep 
ten minutes in the chair and then awaken 
me, and you shall have ten." Peath 
agreed, and Myra slept at once, nearly as 
soon as her head rested on the back of 
the chair. Now it was Peath's turn, but 
the pit)'ing wife gave him half-an-hour s 
respite. When he looked at the child on 
first awaking, he said, " His colour is 
better." Myra saw no difference, so she 
replied not. Peath seeing that Myra had 
been considerate in allowing him to sleep, 
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when he referred to his watch, imitated 
her indulgence, and allowed her to sleep 
thirty-five minutes. He was rewarded 
by her eager whisper, " His colour has 
lost its grey look," and she felt his 
pulse, and found it fuller and less restricted. 
" Now sleep, my dear husband. Sleep, 
in the hope of better news when you 
awake." But Peath could not sleep ; he 
sat with open eyes glaring at his boy's 
face, till Myra took his hand and led him 
to the bed. *' I will call you if there be 
any great change," she said. " You can- 
not judge by watching him constantly." 

Before another hour was past the child 
moved his lips. Myra had some milk 
plunged into a pail of cold water, and 
raising the pillow gently, gave him a few 
tea-spoonfuls, which he swallowed. Then 
she awoke Peath, and told him the good 
ne^s, and hastened to take her ten minutes' 
repose before the child was likely to re- 
quire more nourishment 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



" O Poverty ! thy liliputian chains 

Fetter to helplessness the strongest mind. 
Our struggles but increase its galling pains, 

Until we sink to hopeless shame resigned ; 
And pray for succour from our wealthier friend. 
And base requests ¥rith baser ficdsehood blend." 

E, 

Peath Plantagexet began to recover, and, 
having done so, he carried on the good 
work with all the speed of youth. Then 
he cried for all kinds of indulgences; and 
as he was not to be allowed to excite him- 
self in any way, the unfortunate parents 
were at their wits' end to know how they 
were to be procured. 

Peath had been too proud ever to confide 
his troubles to his brother. Lord Arras ^ 
but his devotion to his boy now deprived 
him of every scruple. He thought the 
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best way would be to go to the castle and 
ask the Earl for what he required ; but to 
this there was a serious objection — he had 
no money to pay the railway fare. So he 
wrote by a great effort First he carried his 
pens to the sick-room to Myra to mend 
for him — he never could mend a pen for 
himself; then he shut himself into his 
study, where he generally meditated on 
Paley s "Skeleton Sermons," but had never 
succeeded in elaborating one into the 
proper length ; then he bit the top of 
his pen, and wondered if Arras would 
refuse what he was going to ask. " If I 
had all his money, and he were poor, how 
liberal I would be ! " said Peath. Then he 
thought how in former days Lyrate had 
given him a gold pencil-case because he 
fancied that Peath had looked as if he 
wished for it. "And now," said Peath^ 
"I am going to ask him for all kinds 
of things." 

He began to write : " Dear Algeron^ 
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— I want you to give me a hundred 
pounds and some grapes — '^ That would 
never do. How could such words, or 
any written words, express the agony of 
mind which possessed him in making this 
request He tore the sheet of paper 
angrily, and felt more angry when he 
reipembered that had Myra seen him she 
would have remonstrated on his wasteful- 
ness. He began another : "Dear Brother, 
— I am greatly in want of money." There 
he stopped. 

" It is no use. I must go and ask, if I am 
to get anything. It is so much easier to 
refuse a written request than a verbal one. 
I must go. But how can I get the money ? " 
Then he thought of the pence in the bags 
belonging to the poor people — ^their sub- 
scriptions to the clothing club. Well, he 
had robbed the sacramental money before; 
he would rob the poor children now. Of 
course Lyrate would lend him a hundred 
pounds, then he could put it back. He 
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went down to take the money, but he must 
wait till every one was asleep. Suppose 
they should find out that the bags were 
empty. It was unlikely. The children had 
dropped in their pennies as that morning, 
and would not come for another week. 
He would write to Lyrate to say he was 
coming, that he might be at home. He 
must tell Myra, too, that he meant to go. 

Myra looked at him with a feeble 
curiosity, and then guessed that he was 
going to the castle to ask for money. 
The affairs were taken so completely 
out of her hands as to be beyond her 
ken. She could only guess, from seeing 
poor Peath's futile attempts to economize, 
that he was pressed for funds. His toilet 
table had been usually furnished with 
bottles of perfume when he first married 
and in the reigns of Mr. Harriam and 
Mrs. Maelstrom, the former of whom was 
always redolent of the pilfered essences. 
Now, after making a stand at eau de cologne 
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(Jean Maria Farina's), he bought only 
British, at one shilling a bottle. 

Poor Peath! the effort was heroic on 
his part, considering the nature of the man, 
though futile. In the same way, Peath 
resisted the wonderful hair-wash that the 
hairdresser assured him would bring back 
all the deficient strength to hair which, 
alas, was showing symptoms p{ baldness 
on the top of his head. The pertinacity with 
which the hairdresser urged the purchase 
of his "Pilus Prolificus," with gentle hints 
of the increasing baldness of his customer, 
so wrought on Peath's irritable temper, 
that one day, alfter observing that the 
thin light hair had grown to the edge of his 
coat collar, he went to Myra with a towel 
round his neck and the long scissors from 
his dressing-case in his hands, and begged 
her to cut his hair, as she did that of the 
children. It was virtue rewarded, for 
Myra operated successfully, made no 
remarks about coming destitution of hair, 
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and Peath saved his shilling. It was a grief 
to him to go without his hair-washes and 
his pomatums and cold cream, and perfumes 
— perhaps one of the bitterest of his little 
vexations. He was becoming very reck- 
less now.. His clothes were so shabby. 
'" Such gloves ! " he used to think, when he 
looked at the pairs provided for him by 
the undertakers when he officiated at 
funerals. He had been accustomed to the 
very best kid before he married. How- 
ever, it did not matter. 

If Lyrate lent him a hundred pounds, it 
might keep Peath Plantagenet quiet a little 
while. When he, Peath pire, was dead, his 
friends would for very shame's sake do some- 
thing for Myra and the children. When all 
the house was silent, he stole down to the 
passage where the paper-bags were hang- 
ing, and with a penknife cut them through 
to allow the pennies to fall out He 
caught them silently. There were twenty 
bags, and he emptied ten of them. How 
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should he account for the absence of the 
money ? How should he mend the paper 
bags when he had the pence to replace 
those he had purloined ? He did not stop 
to answer that then. He must decide on 
going to beg money of Lyrate. His 
resolution was quickened by hearing a 
querulous cry from the dressing-room, and 
Myra s voice striving to soothe her restless 
patient 

A trouble which seemed ridiculous now 
pressed upon him. How should he get rid 
. of a sovereign's worth of pence ? Strange 
that this molehill of a difficulty determined 
him to give up going, and to replace the 
pennies back in their bags. He could not 
offer ten shillings in pence to the railway 
clerk. Things must stay as they were. 
He went to his study, and, taking a bottle 
of gum and some pieces of paper, inserted 
the gummed paper into the bag^ so that 
the apertures he had made were closed, 
and then replaced the money. He had 
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ten to repair before he had concluded 
his task. Then he went up to the bed- 
room. Myra was just going to sleep. 
Plantagenet was already sleeping, and the 
weary mother, haggard and unlovely, was 
glad to forget the irritation of her daily 
life. She opened her eyes when she heard 
Peath s steps. 

" What is it, Peath ? My poor darling, 
how pale you are looking ! " she said 
tenderly. 

" I want to go and see Lyfate to-mor- 
row. I have no money — in the house, I 
mean. I want to start early — that troubles 
me." 

Myra suspected that he had no money 
anywhere. She took from her neck a 
black ribbon, to which was attached one 
of the five sovereigns her father had given 
her, when she had first seen him at her 
own house, after her marriage. She had 
drilled a hole through one of them, and 
had worn it since round her neck. Now 
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she broke the string and gave it in silence, 
to Peath. 

" But you want this — you do not hke 
to part with it ? " he said hesitatingly, 
but holding the bit of gold clasped in his 
hand. 

" You are quite welcome to it, dear 
Peath," she said, turning her head on her 
pillow to conceal her tears — tears of ex- 
haustion and hopeless trouble and mono- 
tony of woe. 

Peath rose betimes to walk to the 
station, but not so early but that Myra 
got up and made his breakfast He went 
so soon, because he meant to take a day 
ticket, and thus save a couple of shillings. 
It was a beautiful fresh morning, and 
Peath would have enjoyed it had he not 
been haunted by the ghosts of unpaid bills. 
Still it was something to get away from 
home — from the house where poverty 
reigned rampant. " Myra was so bad a 
manager," Peath said. " The windows 
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were always getting broken, and were 
never mended, thg^t must be Myra's fault." 
She did not break them, he supposed, but 
she let the servants and children do so ; 
and then she never ordered the glazier to 
mend them, but pasted paper over the 
cracks in a way that made him blush for 
the appearance of the house when the 
congregation passed to go to and from 
church. This was a weekly vexation twice 
during the Sunday. He was in the vestry 
when the good folks entered the church, 
but he generally followed them slowly as 
they proceeded towards and passed the 
vicarage ; and when the pokes of the black 
bonnets of * the old women turned their 
points towards his house, he felt sure they 
were speculating on a fresh window broken, 
and mended with pasted paper. 

Poor Peath would have rejoiced in neat- 
ness, had he had the possibility of obtaining 
it. His ivory-handled brushes were all 
arranged on his dressing-table with exacti- 
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tude to the eighth of an inch. There was 
a pot of cold cream on .one side — for the 
skin of Peath's nostrils was particularly 
pink and subject to irritation, and requiring, 
in his opinion, the application of that 
soothing unguent — ^and a box of camphor- 
ated chalk tooth-powder, to correspond with 
the cold cream. Peath's teeth were his 
great beauty — ^small, white, regular, and 
transparent looking. He paid them great 
attention. Had every tooth had a separate 
soul to be saved, Peath could not have 
bestowed greater care on them. I believe 
he would have lived on sopped food not 
to wear them out, had not a dentist told 
him that idleness was death to the dental 
part of the frame, as well as to many 
others. Then there was an empty bottle 
of the celebrated hair-wash. Peath could 
not afford to buy any more then. He 
sighed, fearing that he never should be 
able to do so again. All these articles 
were placed in equal distances from each 
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Other. Even Peath Plantagenet could 
never obtain permission to play with 
papa's brushes and combs. 

With Myra's sovereign in his hand, he 
walked to the railway. It was four miles 
distant, and, when he reached the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle, he should have 
a $hort cut across the fields, which would 
give him another three miles before he 
arrived at the house. However, he had 
some hope and expectation in his morning's 
occupation. 

Oh that dreary, untidy, comfortless home 
he had left ! How he loathed the thought 
of the querulous cries given every few 
minutes by one or other of the children ! 
Their cries were not good, sound, healthy, 
resonant screams, uttered and done with, 
but a perpetual whine. They spoke in 
a whine, even when they did not intend 
to express grief. It was a way they had. 
He thought of his study and of the heap 
of blue-lined papers, pressed down by a 
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piece of marble letter-weighL They were 
covered with* dust — ^that lazy girl Mary 
never dusted anything properly. If Myra 
knew her business as a mistress, she would 
look to it. 

He got to the train, and took a return 
ticket. Seeing that this sovereign was 
all he had in the world, he dared not 
diminish it by paying the full fare, till 
he saw whether the Earl would ask him 
to dine, and spend the night or not. 
Peath had not been to Castle Clear since 
he had gone there to attend his father's 
death-bed and funeral. He wondered if 
Lyrate carried on the establishment with 
its former state. He had, on one or two 
occasions, fancied he had seen an econo- 
mical, not to say a penurious, turn of mind 
in Lyrate, and a cold chill crept over him 
at the recollection of a fact which would 
militate against his brother's according his 
request. 

He got out of the train, and struck 
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across a field, over a stile. A succession of 
these had to be passed over before he 
reached the high-spiked gate of the park. 
It was padlocked ; but Peath remembered 
a stile some little way down the pales, to 
which he proceeded, and came to one of 
the gravelled roads which led under the 
fine old oaks up to the entrance. It was 
a magnificent old mansion, which had a 
warm grey tint against the clear sky, for 
what had been once ugly red brick had 
been coloured by Nature's bounteous hand, 
with white, yellow, and grey lichen. 
Enough of the brick, discoloured to a dull 
brown hue, remained to give a glow to the 
towers and twisted chimneys ; and the 
encrustation of centuries gave the whole 
building a venerable aspect. 

" How happy I should be," thought poor 
Peath, " had I a quarter of Algeron s 
wealth. How kind I would be to a poor 
distressed brother, were this fine place 
mine." A few yards before him was an 
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old woman weeding the gravel path. Her 
movements were so slow that a whole 
troop of deer, which had been feeding close 
to her, bounded away over the elastic 
turf to the woodland shadows, as Peath 
approached. 

" Are you working for Lord Arras ? " 
asked Peath, not knowing what to say, 
and wishing to find out if his brother were 
at the. castle. She stood up and peered 
into the face of the strange gentleman, 
with her short knife in her hand, and her 
bliie apron holding a lapful of bits of 
rooted grass. Peath repeated his question, 
feeling a little sorry that he had asked it. 

" Yes, I do," the woman replied surlily, 
" and wonderful hard work it is, and 
precious little I get by it. But my lord is 
a close-fisted one, and he pays less to an 
old woman like me to go niggling over the 
path than he would to a man, and so I get 
the job ; and how it do make my back 
ache, to be sure ! YouVe belonging to my 
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lord, I guess ? I thought you was. The 
same look about the nose, I was thinking.'' 
She waited a minute to see if there was 
a chance of the gentleman's hand going 
towards his pocket to dive for sixpence 
or a shilling ; but seeing no symptoms of 
this, she gave a grunt, which might arise 
from the inconvenience of stooping, or 
from her disapprobation of the new comer 
to Castle Clear. 

Peath went to the front entrance. He 
felt so much a stranger that he did not 
walk in at one of the side doors, as he 
would have done in his bachelor days. He 
went up the steps, flanked on either side 
with grey stone vases, from which gay 
creeping flowers wantoned over the old 
carvings of Grecian nymphs and dancing 
fauns, and twisted their blossoms between 
the pillars of the balustrades. He rang 
the bell, but there was no response 
for so long a time, that he repeated the 
summons ; and, shortly after, a clatter of 
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chains and the hollow sound of falling bars 
gave him a hope of speedy admittance. 
A surly man who had not arranged the 
collar of his livery when he opened the 
door, and was still occupied in settling his 
shirt sleeves in the arm-holes of his coat, 
looked at him with a carelessness amount- 
ing to impertinence, for Peath's clothes 
were much worn, and were, moreover, 
encrusted by the dust of the railway. 

" Is the Earl at home ? " 

"He is," said the footman carelessly. 

" Say that his brother is here," said 
Peath, with a certain amount of dignity 
which he could call up on occasions. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Whoso hath this world's good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him ?" — i yohn iii. 17. 

The footman looked at him stedfastly, and 
an almost imperceptible flicker of a smile 
came over his supercilious countenance. 
" The family nose," he said to himself, 
"and by his clothes, as great a screw as 
my lord himself." 

" Will you walk in, sir ? *' And Peath 
found himself in one of the lower rooms 
leading from the hall. " I will inform my 
lord that you are here, sir." The footman 
• departed and presently returned : " My 
lord is somewhere in the grounds," he said, 
" but my lady is in her boudoir, and will 
be happy to see you." 
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Peath followed his conductor to a room 
which Indamire had always considered 
hers, and found Lady Arras sitting before 
a work-table, drawing patterns for imitation 
lace, though she had abundance of real of 
the finest quality. But fine ladies must 
employ themselves after some fashion, and 
sewing and drawing patterns are occu- 
pations somewhat cleaner than teaching the 
orphan-boy to read, and the orphan-girl to 
sew, as those best know who have tried, 
which Mr. Tennyson probably had not, 
when he recommended Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere to adopt it. 

Lady Arras arose and greeted her 
brother-in-law kindly, though he was too 
like her dear Algeron to be as welcome as 
he would have been had he resembled 
a person whom she could less dislike. " I 
am so very dull," she said, with a candour 
which would have befitted Myra in former 
days, " that I am delighted to hear the 
sound of a human voice other than that 
of your brother." 
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" Is he at home ? " asked Peath, not 
knowing what to say. 

" He is in the park, inspecting the cut- 
ting down of some timber. He wishes to 
see probably that the men do not secrete 
some of the toppings for their own cottages. 
It is generally the perquisite of the labourers 
who fell the trees in this county, but 
Arras gives them a shilling each in ad- 
dition, and takes the brushwood." 

" I did not know he was so keen an 
agriculturist," observed Peath. "He never 
used to be." 

" You will find him much altered in 
many respects. You know it is many 
years since you met. You dine and sleep 
here, of course ? " 

" Thank you, I will dine ; but I have 
left a sick child at home, and I took a 
return ticket — important to a poor man, 
you'know." 

" Be so good as to ring the bell." When 
the footman answered it, she desired him 
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to tell the cook that Mr. Sandridge would 
dine here to-day. When the man had 
left the room : " It is a very necessary 
piece of information. I am in hopes that 
she may take upon herself to give you 
something to eat. Arras is so stingy that 
we generally are reduced to one mutton 
chop each, and though I am so sick of them 
that I would willingly present you with 
mine, I should prefer your having some- 
thing more substantial and appetizing." 

" Is Algeron in embarrassed circum- 
stances ? " asked Peath, turning more pale 
than usual. 

" By his own account I should have 
thought that we were well on the brink of 
ruin," replied the lady ; " but I saw his 
lawyer two days since, who told me that 
his wealth was enormous and daily increas- 
ing. No wonder, when he keeps us on 
the verge of starvation, whilst he is in the 
receipt of a fine income. My pity for him 
was intense before I knew this, but now, 
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all other feelings are merged in contempt. 
For years all society has been lost to us, 
for folks are like pheasants, and only stay 
where they are well fed ; and people are 
not generally so fond of our company as 
to leave comfortable rooms, warm fires, 
well-cooked dinners, and good wine, for 
a cold dining-room and dirty servants — 
Algeron cannot afford to pay good ones, 
and indeed, no good ones would stay 
to be starved — and food and vintage so 
indifferent, that, with perfect health, I have 
habitually excused myself from dining 
downstairs, not to have the shame of 
seeing a massive silver cover removed to 
reveal one boiled mackerel, succeeded by 
two pounds of boiled pork and pease- 
pudding, finished up by some baked 
apples. For a variety we have soup 
instead of fish, then peas are again called 
into requisition, unflavoured by any ad- 
, ministration of animal gelatine. I should 
die if kept on such diet, so I have 
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my own resources in my dressing-room. 
Luckily, Lord Arras cannot interfere 
with my own income, settled on me at 
our marriage." 

" I am very sorry, my dear sister-in-law. 
I must say you look remarkably young 
and healthful on your low diet." 

Lady Arras smiled. " I contrive to take 
care of myself, you see. How is Myra, 
and how goes on harp playing ? " 

Peath looked sad. Her ladyship had 
a pleasant remembrance of Myras en- 
thusiastic admiration for her ladyships 
performance on the harp, and of the gift 
which she had made to her sister-in-law. 
One does not forget one's good deeds in 
this life, probably because they are rare. 

" My wife," said Peath, " has no time 
now for the harp. You see, we have five 
children, and they occupy her time en- 
tirely." 

" I dare say. I have but two, and they 
are trouble enough. The boy is just like 
his father." 
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" Personally ? " asked Peath. 

"In every way — personally and men- 
tally," replied the mother. "He is quite a 
Sandridge." 

As Lady Arras evidently considered this 

as a disqualification for her favour, Peath, 
being a Sandridge, was silent. At length 
he thought ojF his sister. " Have you seen 
Indamire lately ? '' he said. 

" No. They used to spend Christmas 
with us, till they found the castle intoler- 
able, now there is a coolness." 

" Between you and my sister ? Oh, I 
am so sorry ! " 

" Spare your sorrow. Indamire and I 
are on excellent terms. The coolness is 
between Lord Arras and Mr. Cumbermere. 
Mr. Cumbermere wanted my husband to 
lend him eight hundred pounds, to rebuild 
the parsonage house. Arras wanted five 
per cent. : his brother-in-law would only 
pay four and a half, so each thought the 
other a niggard, and Mr. Cumbermere was 
the nearest to the truth." 
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** I fear," said Peath, looking awkward 
and more foolish than usual, *' that I am 
come at a bad time for borrowing. I am 
very poor. I want Algeron to advance me 
a few hundreds. My boy,'* here Peath s 
voice became unsteady, "is just recover- 
ing from a fearful accident. The poor 
little fellow wants many things which I 
have not the means to procure for him." 

"My dear Peath," said the lady, "if 
you can give good security, and will pay 
your brother five per cent., you can have 
the money." 

Peath looked paler and graver than 
ever. Every atom of security had long 
since disappeared in the ravenous maws of 
money-lenders. 

" However," continued Lady Arras, 
" I see him' coming across the park now. 
You can go and meet him, or wait till he 
comes in." 

Peath preferred to go and meet his 
brother. He should not be overheard 
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then, in making his request, by any of 
those ears which are said to lurk in 
walls. 

" Why, Peath, who would have cireamed 
of seeing you ? " cried his brother, as they 
met. 

" True," replied the younger man, •" I 
have not troubled you lately." 

" Always happy to see you," said Lord 
Arras, putting out his hand as coldly as 
his father had been wont to do in former 
years. 

As he made this polite speech he 
remembered, with a feeling of relief, that 
Peath was too poor a man to abuse the 
assurance of welcome he had just given 
him ; but the remembrance of his brother s 
poverty, though comforting on the first 
aspect of the case, gave a sting on a 
second. What had brought him there, 
then ? Lord Arras looked keenly at 
Peath, and decided in his own mind that 
he had a very borrowing-money sort of 
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aspect; then another trouble loomed in 
the mind of the noble lord. 

" You will stay and dine ? " 

How he wished that Peath would reply : 
" Thank you, that is out of the question." 
But he did just the reverse. " I will dine 
with you, and return home by the train 
afterwards." 

" What a nuisance ! " thought the peer ; 
** I shall have to send to the butcher s for 
some more chops;" and he looked again 
narrowly at his brother to see whether it 
would be necessary to send for one pound 
or three-quarters of a pound. Appa- 
rently the aspect of Peath, so skinny, 
lean, and *long, did not reassure him, and 
he gave a little " Umph ! " a signal of dis- 
content and disapprobation, which his 
brother recognized as a sign well under- 
stood of old times. 

" You have a beautiful place here ! " said 
Peath. 

" Yes, it's very well ; but those old 
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houses are always getting something 
wrong in the roofings — ^a tile slips ofif, in 
comes the wet, and rots the laths, then 
there are no end of mason s bills to pay." 

" The park. How magnificent is that 
timber ! " 

" Yes ; and how absurd it was in my 
father to leave such strict injunctions about 
its not being cut down. Those oaks and 
elms I could sell now to great advantage 
to government for shipbuilding, and every 
year will diminish their value as articles 
of sale." 

" Yes, probably ; but not as objects of 
beauty. Look at that noble stag-headed 
old fellow! " 

"Ah, he is too old to be of any use, 
except, indeed, to look at." 

Peath thought that the love of money 
had neutralized every movement of gene- 
rosity and every perception of beauty not 
connected with the accumulation of gold. 
As his hopes grew less, his desperation 
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became greater. Like a nervous sportsman, 
he did not wait to discharge his gun, till 
he had deliberately sighted his bird, but 
discharged his piece before he got it to 
his shoulder. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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